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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


Three Months tn Ireland. By an English 
Protestant. Post 8vo, pp. 284. London, 
1827. Murray. 

Ir would be absurd to affect surprise at the 

unhappy divisions and heart-burnings so 

prevalent in [reland. So long as it is natural 

‘for the blood to follow where the pincers 

tear, —so long will the cry of anguish be 

heard where the scourge of the oppressor 
falls, —so long will the murmur and the 
curse prevail where open and general resist- 
ance is impracticable. The struggle between 
conscious superiority on the one side, and 
undeserved suffering on the other, may be 
protracted, and desperate, and deadly,—it 
may and should excite alarm in all parties, — 
but the astonishment pretended by some is 
perfectly ridiculous, “o these people it 
appears strange that the march of tyranny 
should have another echo than its own tread; 
they are not aware, that ‘ wherever the heel 
of oppression is raised, trodden misery 
springs up and looks around for vengeance ;’ 
and they marvel that the slave will not perish 
in silence, nor misery forego its privilege to 
groan. We are not sanguine as to the early 
termination of these troubles ; nor till public 
opinion shall have humbled the arrogance of 
thosewhoinflict,and chastened the intemperate 
but not inexcusable zeal of those who endure, 
shall we feel justified in anticipating the dif- 
fusion of suc’s senttments of forbearance and 
contentment, as shall at once create tranquil- 
lity and guarantee its continuance. In the 
meanwhile, we are delighted with the occa- 
sional appearance of volumes like the present, 
because we are convinced that their dis- 
passionate, but, at the same time, manly tone 

18 well calculated to hasten the consummation 

so earnestly desired. by every humane and 

liberal bosom. The labours of the English 

Protestant are thus arranged :—the preface 

occupies 150 pages, the poem itself only 39, 

and the remainder of the book, in illustration 

of the mode of administering Irish justice, 

Consists of extracts from the Lords’ Com- 

mittee, in 1825. The preface, which con- 

tains the very pith and marrow of the volume, 
's swelled by quotations from The History of 
the Penal Laws, by Sir Henry Parnell,— 
from the late lively and argumentative 
komphiet of the Rev. Sidney Smith,—from 

Ir. Macculloch’s Statement and Theory 
respecting Absenteeism, — from Messrs. 

Young and Wakefield on the same subject,— 

from the Speech of the Bishop of Limerick 

S. ™ Tithe Composition Act,—from the 

en . : y Heenagere Grattan, &c. We 

‘see lelp t linking that the author would 

© Gone better, had he contented himself 





with a simple reference to many of these 
authorities, instead of indulging in detailed 
quotation. It gives to a really clever and 
interesting volume, a dry, heavy, and la- 
boured appearance ; and the intended effect 
is proportionally lessened. The author's 
opinions are too just, his reasonings too con- 
clusive, to render it necessary that he should 
back all he advances by great names and 
legislatorial proceedings. Besides, such 
wholesale borrowings from very -accessible 
sources, superinduce a suspicion of book- 
making-ingenuity, not very creditable to the 
author, nor very likely to increase the respect 
of readers. But we have concluded the 
unpleasant portion of our task, and will now 
lay before our readers, such passages from 
the author’s own language, as will, we think, 
substantiate the favourable opinion we ex- 
pressed at setting out. Having disposed of 
Mr. Macculloch’s confused and _ intricate 
theory, by which he endeavours to show 
that there is no evil in absenteeism, our 
author thus alludes to the state of the Irish 
Church Establishment :— 

‘ This is a subject which I approach with 
very great reluctance, and which I would 
much rather abstain from treating altogether, 
were it not necessary to enter into some de- 
tails in order to refute the many errors and 
misrepresentations that are prevalent upon it. 
To a protestant it certainly is a melancholy 
task to have to contend with men so much 
entitled to respect from their sacred func- 
tions, however blamable in their private cha- 
racters ; and in a prudential point of view 
nothing can be more impolitic and dangerous 
than to censure any amongst so strong and 
powerful a body as the clergy, which, as one 
of its own members well observes, ‘‘ always 
unites in defence of the person attacked, and 
butts against the offender with a very ex- 
tended front.’”? But are we to pardon all 
delinquencies on account of the veneration 
due to the delinquents, and shall that sacred 
rank, which is the chief aggravation of their 
faults, be the excuse for leaving them unno- 
ticed? Is it not, on the contrary, our duty 
to prevent, as far as in us lies, so great a 
source of scandal to the Protestant, and tri- 
umph to the Roman church, from lasting any 
longer? It will scarcely be believed what 
feelings of shame and mortification I endured 
on my first arrival in Ireland, from finding 
the general unpopularity and dislike under 
which the Protestant clergy labour, and 
still more afterwards when I perceived how 
justly the majority deserve it. Proud as 
every Protestant should be of his religion, 


and its superiority to the Catholic, 1 had | 
flattered myself with the hopes of finding | 
that superiority practically displayed in Ire- | 


-the clerical state of any other. 





land. How was I not disappointed in see- 
ing the care, the attention, the regular resi- 
dence and moderate incomes of the priests 
contrast so unfavourably with the useless 
lives and overgrown fortunes of the Protes- 
tant establishment ; and how often have [ 
not had to blush for the ministers of the faith 
that I professed! When I occasionally had 
the good fortune of meeting and conversing 
with [rish clergymen of a truly different cha- 
racter, and of exemplary virtue and charity, 
it only increased my regret that so few of 
their brethren should equal or resemble them. 
And how was I not grieved at finding that 
even of these excellent and amiable men, the 
greater number belonged to the lowest class 
of the church, the curates, and far from par- 
ticipating in the golden gifts of the establish- 
ment, were generally pensioned off with a 
poor pittance of £75 a-year! In fact the 
whole body of Irish curates is in general 
most worthy and ‘deserving, while the higher 
rauks of the establishment are paralyzed and 
benumbed by their own excess of wealth ; 
overwhelmed, like Tarpeia in ancient his- 
tory, with the very gold intended to protect 
and to adorn them. 

‘The cause of the prepossession in this 
country in favour of the Irish church it is 
not difficult to account for. The generally 
moderate fortunes and excellent character 
and conduct of the clergy amongst us, and 
their extended utility, from the great majority 
of their parishioners professing the same re- 
ligion as themselves, naturally renders the 
order popular amongst us, and we are un- 
willing to believe any charges against a 
church we fancy to be so closely connected 
with ours. No one can respect and admire 
more sincerely than I do the clergy of Great 
Britain, but I must protest against the doc- 
trine, that the clergy of Ireland are necessa- 
rily united with them. This is a delusion 
which their advocates are very careful to pro- 
mote, and which has obtained extensive cre- 
dit. A man for instance resident in Devon- 
shire knows from experience the conduct of 
the clergy in that county to be good; he 
goes to a distant county, such as Cumberland 
or Norfolk, and finds their conduct to-be the 
same in those districts; that is, from being 
acquainted with the clerical state of one 
county, he can pretty accurately conjecture 
This he very 
justly applies to all England, and naturally, 
but very unjustly, to Ireland. The Irish 
church is totally distinct from ours. The 
clergy, on their part, are educated at Dub- 
lin, ours at Oxford or Cambridge, under dif- 
ferent regulations. Their church has dif- 
ferent prelates, different endowments, differ- 
ent customs, different institutions, and, I am 


» 
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sorry to add, a very different conduct and 

character. It is necessary, therefore, to di- 

vest ourselves of that prepossession which a 

favourable experience of the English church 

presveee in many minds, and to judge the 
rish clergy by their own merits alone. 

‘ One of the stratagems to which the Irish 
clergy have most frequently recourse to repel 
‘ their assailants, and still more to prevent at- 
tack, is to charge with irreligion and im- 
piety all those who presume to blame them. 
** Touchez aux Dimes, les voild qui crient a 
’ Athée,” is a French saying completely veri- 
fied in this instance. Such a charge is too 
often readily swallowed and believed by 
weak minds, unable to distinguish whether 
Or not it is supported on imaginary grounds ; 
but men of sense will not take invective to 
be proof, nor assertion argument. For my 
w I confess myself unable to perceive 

10W any individual can more effectually show 

his zeal for religion and attachment to the 
church than by wishing to correct its abuses, 
and destroy every source of triumph to its 
enemies. He who supports and tolerates 
clerical corruptions may be the more favoured 
friend; but he who would remove them is 
surely the most real and useful one. Were 
the Irish church really as poor and as irre- 
proachable as it would wish us to believe, it 
would rejoice in any proposed investigation 
as the best means of securing its adherents, 
and silencing its adversaries. But no:— 
they are too well aware of the truth: they 
shun—they deprecate examination ; they 
shroud themselves in convenient darkness, 
and will not unveil their proceedings or pos- 
sessions to uninitiated eyes. They endeavour, 
on the contrary, to prevent all inquiry, by 
asserting the inviolability and sacredness of 
their situation, and raising the cry of sacri- 
lege against all audacious intruders.’ 

Having carried on this subject with con- 
siderable spirit, the author proceeds to cor- 
rect the popular error that the influence of 
Catholicism is declining, and brings forward 
the most indisputable proof to the contrary, 
asserting that the Catholic religion has ¢ pro- 
digiously increased :’— 

‘Indeed this increase 1s admitted by every 
one, even by those who carry the supposed 
number of Protestants at present to an extra- 
vagant height; and the only questions in dis- 
pute are, the extent of this increase; and, 
whether it continues at present; which I am 
sorry to say there is too much reason to be- 
lieve. Now then, I ask, to what cause can 
we attribute this admitted growth of popery 
in Ireland? The Catholic will answer, * To 
the force of truth.” But this reply will not 
sufiice to us Protestants, who believe truth to 
be enlisted on the opposite side. To what 
cause, then, can be attributed this increase of 
the Catholics in spite of the force of truth ? 
“To the superior allurements of popery,” 
say some persons. No doubt, it must have 
beem peculiarly alluring to be exposed to the 
pains and penalties, to the persecuting ri- 
gours of the most atrocious penal laws that 
ever blackened the annals of this or any other 
country ! no doubt peculiarly alluring to re- 


sist the richly-baited conversic aps offered, | ee eo 
st = : CONS on tr ps offered, | Oppress’d them living, and denounce’ them dead ; 





of forty pounds a-year! No doubt, it must 
have been a great temptation to popery, to 
be excluded thereby from all places of power 
or emolument, and to have remained for so 
many years in a state of unmitigated slavery ! 
No doubt, it must be particularly pleasing to 
have to fast strictly on Fridays and in Lent, 
to submit to severe acts of penance, and be 
obliged, in addition to enormous tithes and 
church-rates, to pay for one’s own chapel 
and minister besides! Were these the al- 
lurement to popery? What then, I ask 
again, was the cause of its admitted increase? 
I assert, that the cause is to be found in the 
extoitions, the mal-administration, and the 
indolence of the Protestant establishment. It 
is to them that the popery of Ireland should 
mainly be attributed ; it is in reality the Pro- 
testant clergymen who have made, and still 
make, the converts to the Roman Catholic 
religion. 

‘This strong primé facie evidence against 
the Protestant clergy will be found strength- 
ened and confirmed by all the details record- 
ed in history, or transmitted by tradition. In 
former times they were the constant advocates 
and executors of the bloody penal laws, as 
now they are the chief opponents to all Ca- 
tholic claims. Their ready subservience to 
all constituted anthorities was only tempered 
by their hatred to those whom they were ap- 
pointed to protect, and from whom their for- 
tunes were derived. Many instances were 
there, no doubt, of individual kindness and 


benevolence ; but it is of their general cha- | 


racter that I am speaking. Had their cen- 
duct been generally compassionate and kind, 
the Irish, the most generous natioy in the 
world, would have amply repaid them by 
their gratitude ; but their present unpopula- 
rity is a strong presumption of their former 
demerits. Of their conduct in remote times 
I shall only select a few instances, and that to 
show what persecutions caused and promoted 
the rebellion of 1641, which our Orange li- 
bellists so constantly appeal to with triumph, 
as an unanswerable proof of Irish insubordi- 
nation and papal fraud.’ 

These instances are sufficiently eloquent, 
and prove with how little justice the Protest- 
ants arrogate to themselves all the merit of 
clemency and toleration. Of the poetical 
portion of this volume, we can say little in 
commendation. It is, for the most part, 
tame and spiritless. Seeking to be familiar, 
the author has descended to puerility; and 
where he would be impressive, the effect is 
too frequently inadequate to the effort. As, 
however, the Three Months in Ireland is, 
after all, we suppose, to be considered as a 
poem, we are bound to exhibit at least one 
specimen of the author’s verse :— 

‘ How few bright epochs shine to break the gloom 
Of Erin’s Greary and unvaried doom ! 

Wrongs unprovok’d, oppression without cause ; 
Decoys for schools, and bayonets for laws ; 

To see exposed in vain a thousand times 

Each bigot corporation’s charter’d crimes ; 

Men, who in justice to their deeds, should bear 
No golden chain, but such as convicts wear : 
With wrongs like these, say who can deem it strange 
The madden'd peasants panted for revenge? 
Fore’d to enrich a faith they disbeliev’d, 


Spurn’d by the prelates who that wealth receiv'd, 
While rev’rend clercs in high-church factions bred, 


in charter-schools and pensions to converts, | With nought to fear—all hope, in any change, 


Rights to regain, and murders to avenge ; 

Oh! who can wonder, if they seiz’d at length 
The last—the worst alternative—of strength ; 
Dar’d their rude ranks undisciplin’d oppose 

To mustering squadrons and experienc’d foes? 
Cease to COndemn, or ponder ere you blame ; 
Who, goaded thus, might not have done the same? 
Thin is the line at times, which reason draws 
Between a hero’s anda traitor’s cause ; 

Deeds much the same in turns we blame or bless, 
Check’d by defeat, or favour’d by success, 

Had Nassau fail’d, when striving to restore 

The sacred rights that England held before, 
How then against “‘ this impious foul design” 
Had thunder’d each sound lawyer and divine! 
But soon as victory on his side declares, 

What zealous statutes | and what loyal prayers ! 
Soon as his arms have made success his own, 
Snecess is wish’d him in the loudest tone. 

Alas! why should this monarch’s injur’d name 
Now sanction deeds so foreign to his fame? 

His memory grown a watchward to oppress, 
From Orange scribblers of the daily press ! 
Those insects, whose continued buzz annoys, 
More from its never ceasing than its noise ; 
Who the same lie nnblushingly renew, 

Until at length e’n they believe it true ; 

Who, se!f-elected, self-applauding sit, 

Judges of reason, eloquence, and wit; 

Marring with pompous phrase the plainest news, 
And never harmless, but when they abuse !’ 


Had the author omitted his poem and 
abridged his extracts, he would have been 
more successful ; yet with even these draw- 
backs, his work is valuable and instructive, 
and must essentially serve the cause which it 
was written to support. 





Inquiry into the State of the Indian Army, 
with Suggestions for its Improvement, and 
the Establishment of a Military Police for 
India. By Watter Bavenacn, Esq, 
Captain, Bengal Army. 8vo, pp. 166. 
London, 1827. Murray. 

We have perused this volume with intense 

interest, —that sort of absorbing feeling which 

the situation of the Indian army must excite 
in all who have bestowed much attention on 
our connection with the east, and on the 
means by which the advantages of that con- 
nection are to be preserved to us. That of 
all these the most effectual and the most im- 
portant is the army, cannot be denied,—in 
fact it appears, beyond dispute; that the only 
contingency which can deprive us of India, 
must be the mismanagement of the military 
force employed there ;—and this admitted, 
how vitally important is it that the military 
arrangements should be such as the peculiar 
circumstances and urgent necessities of the 
case demand, such as experience dictates, 
and as sound practical judgment may ap- 
prove. Burke has remarked, that it is not 
impossible that the fate of England may be 
decided in India; a deep statesman-like idea 
which draws from Mr. Badenach a just com- 
pliment to that great man’s profound genius 
and political foresight. Few men, in his 
time, could have anticipated the magnitude 
and importance which our empire then was 
destined to attain. Mr. Badenach proffers 
his suggestions for the improvement of the 
Indian army, &c., in a spirit the most con- 
ciliating and judicious. He considers the 
general management of the Indian empire, 
when the complex machinery by which it's 
ruled is taken into consideration, as tolerably 
successful, and bears cheerful testimony ' 
the readiness displayed by its governors, to 
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The local functionaries, civil and military, he 
observes, are generally actuated by the same 
spirit; and even the system of which he 
complains, and the injurious effects of which 
he is anxious to press upon public attention, 
was, he acknowledges, framed with the best 
and kindest motives. ‘ Events,’ he says, 
‘which could hardly have been calculated 
upon, such as extension of territory beyond 
the most sanguine dreams of ambition, and 
warlike operations beyond what could have 
been predicted by any foresight, have ren- 
dered that injurious, which was intended, if 
not calculated to be serviceable; and I am 
certain that its ill effects need only to be 
pointed out, to be remedied. Indeed, I 
hardly anticipate a difference of opinion on 
the subject among men acquainted with the 
state of India and its army.’ 

We are not quite so sanguine as Mr. 
Badenach; but whatever may be the result 
of his labours, he has at least performed his 
rather unpleasant duty in a manly and disin- 
terested spirit. Mr. Badenach thus com- 
mences his inquiry :-— 

‘In undertaking to write of the Indian 
army, I shall hold myself entirely excused 
from entering on any panegyrics on its im- 
portance, or its general efficiency. I do not 
presume to think that my powers are ade- 
quate to do justice to the prowess or ability 
of that force, which, under the direction of 
the most distinguished generals that the Bri- 
tish service—I might perhaps say the world 
—ever saw, has performed actions which 
look more like the fictions of romance, than 
the materials of real history. Nor if I had 
the power, would they need the panegyric. 
That is written in the unparalleled dominion 
which they won and maintain—a dominion, 
the resources of which, coupled with those of 
England, unite to make the greatest empire 
ever swayed under one sceptre. 

‘When we consider the discordant nature 
of the materials of which this army consists, 
that they differ as far as the greatest possible 
variety of climate and utmost discrepancy of 
religious faith can make men differ, it will be 
allowed that no small praise is deserved by 
those who have brought them to such a per- 
fection of discipline as that which they exhi- 
bit. Wherever it has been required, the In- 
dian army has been conspicuous for devotion 
to its governing power, for gallantry in ac- 
tion, and exemplary conduct in the ordinary 
affairs of state. It has been tried in almost 
every species of warfare, and before every 
description of enemy, and has never been 
found wanting. 

‘While I write, another trophy has been 
added to its arms, and the insolent govern- 
ment of the Burmese crouches before an 
army which it had the folly to despise, and 
which persons, quite ignorant of the powers 
or capabilities of that army, fancied would 
have been annihilated by the tumultuary force 
Caen aeians, who dared not look it in the 

“We must not, however, suffer our parti- 
alities to prevent us from seeing that it is not 
as efficient as it could easily be made, or as 
is required by the extent of territory, the 
number of the population, or the magnitude 





of the interests and property it is expected to 
protect. 

‘There are many points in it susceptible 
of much improvement, and these, too, points 
of a most material nature, on which it it my 
intention to remark. As, however, it is my 
design only to discuss the means of improv- 
ing its force as it stands at present, I shall 
waive all considerations as to the propriety 
of augmenting or extending it. It may bea 
fair matter of question whether this army is 
exactly what it should be. It is at all events 
evident, that our entire military force in In- 
dia, large as that is, and it is the largest stand- 
ing army in the world, except, perhaps, (and 
only perhaps,) the Russian, is, after all, but 
one in four hundred of the population. I 
mean of the population of the whole country 
south of the 6 eae Ps in an integral part 
of the British empire, (Ireland,) it bears 
the proportion of one in two hundred and 
thirty-three. These considerations lie out of 
the department which I have chosen, but they 
are well worthy of the attention of the Indian 
Statesman. On him it will be incumbent to 
consider whether the force in India be suffi- 
cient or not. This is a defect, however, 
which, as far as privates are concerned, 
could be easily remedied. They (on the 
Bengal establishment at least, I cannot speak 
so confidently of the Madras and Bombay ar- 
mies,) can be got of the utmost efficiency, 
and to a much greater extent than we are ever 
likely to require. The point to which our 
attention ought to be chiefly directed, is the 
way in which it is to be officered. In this 
respect, notwithstanding the late improve. 
ment in the organization, it is by no means 
so efficient as it might easily be rendered ; in 
many respects it is, indeed, very faulty, and 
this is principally to be attributed to the ori- 
ginal organization in 1796; to offer some 
suggestions for the improvement of which, is 
mainly the object of the present essay.’ 

Having thus cursorily dwelt upon the 
magnitude of the Indian army,—the enor- 
mous population,—the vast extent of terri- 
tory, and the important interests it controls 
and protects, &c., Mr. Badenach enters into 
a detailed examination of the system whose 
defects he would remove; and concludes 
with a brief recapitulation of what he consi- 
ders the chief practical remedies for evils, the 
existence of which is not denied by any one 
acquainted with India :— 

‘1. The army should be more numerously 
officered in its higher ranks. 

‘2. Junior officers should be sooner em- 
ployed than they are. 

‘3. The system of irregular corps should 
be checked. 

‘4, Officers on the general staff should 
not be allowed to remain on the strength of 
regiments. 

‘5. Regimental promotion should be al- 
lowed to goon as far as the rank of lieute- 
nant-colonel, and the honourable company 
have the right of promoting to colonel, as be- 
fore 1806. 

‘6. Veteran regiments should be raised, 
and officered from the general staff, and made 
available for all the purposes of internal police, 
provincial duties and recruiting for the line. 





‘7. A fund should be made to induce of- 
ficers to retire earlier than they would be in- 
clined to do under the present system, and 
to declare their intention of doing so in 
India. 

‘8. A new distribution of the troops in 
the different presidencies, and a new division 
of the presidencies themselves, should be 
adopted. 

‘9. Officers should get grants of land in 
New South Wales, and be allowed to sell 
their pensions on their own lives. 

‘10. Brevet rank should be granted for 
distinguished services. 

‘11. Local rank should be conferred on 
officers of very long standing in the service. 

‘12. Corporal punishment ought to be 
abolished in the native army of Bengal. 


‘Such are my propositions: it will be for 
others to decide whether they are or are not 
to be acted on. Yet, that something should 
be done, will, [ am sure, be admitted by 
those who will take the trouble of looking 
over the table opposite page thirty-seven, 
and find there, on the unquestioned faith of 
public returns, that in twenty-five years, 
ninety-five out of every hundred officers, men 
who entered the service in the days of boy- 
hood, died by a premature death, or remain- 
ed in exile. If this or any considerable 
portion of it is attributable to, as I coniend, 
a vicious system, it is high time that that sys- 
tem should be changed—and if change be 
resolved upon, the sooner it is put into ex- 
ecution the better. The instrument by which 
we govern India, should not be neglected or 
mismanaged for a moment.’ 

We repeat, that this Inquiry entitles Mr. 
Badenach to the grateful consideration of the 
public—it is an honest unlaboured state- 
ment, and ought to be influential in improv- 
ing the condition of his brother soldiers. 





An Exposition of Fallacies on Rent, Tithes, 
&c. By a Member of the University of 
Cambridge. 8vo. pp. 64. London, 1826. 
Hatchard and Son. 


Tuts pamphlet, of which Mr. J. P. Thomp- 
son, of Peterhouse, Cambridge, is the author, 
was originally written for an article in the 
Quarterly. However, ‘ after a period of five 
months,” says the author, ‘ the conductors of 
the review were found protesting against be- 
ing hurried in their decision.” Withsomewhat 
of ire, therefore, Mr. Thompson re-possessed 
himself of his MSS., and — it upon 
his own responsibility, and avowed himself 
to be the author. He seems to be wonder- 
ously puzzled in his own mind, how it could 
so happen, that the editor of the Quarterly 
should not have immediately accepted Aus 
article without any doubts or misgivings on 
the subject. But had he only just read the 
article on the corn laws in the last number of 
Murray's Review, the reason for his exclusion 
from its pages would have been abwadantly 
clear. He would there have seen that the 
editors of the work had at last come forward, 
like bold and honest men, renounced the 
errors which they have for years and years 
been blindly advocating, and clearly and dis- 
tinctly recognised Ricardo’s theory of rent,— 
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that very theory against which Mr. Thomp- 
SC n’s atten ipts are directe d. 

Now then for the pamplhiet itself. Ina 
work such as ours it 1s absolutely impossivie 
to give every subject that comes under our 
notce a complete discussion. In the first 
place, our linits allow not «fit; in the se- 
cond, the readers of The Literary Chronicle 
do not seek its pages to be regaled with an 
overflowing of abstruse metaphysical argu- 
ment. It is not then from any injustice, or 
want of impartial spirit, towards its author, 
that we decline going through, and contro- 
verting his pamph let, page by page ar id sen- 
tence by sentence; nor 1s it from any aitli- 
culty attending ond | a proceeding; but, be 
cause by so doing, we should be acting in 
direct opposition to the plan of our publica- 
ton. We shall content ourselves with dis- 
cussing the one great principle, upon which 
the whole of his reasoning and deductions 
depend. This is the key stone of the fabric ;— 
the single spring which sets all the works in 
motion, and preserves them in their proper 
action. If we loosen, remove, or break this, 
the whole of the superstructure must either 
totter or tumble about our ears. The pre- 
mises being proved to be wrong, or not at 
variance with the principles they are intended 
to impugn, it follows, as a matter of course, 
that the Seduction Ss, if true to their premises, 
are also wrong or futile. 

In our opinion, as to all the material 
points, Mr. Ricardo and Mr. Thompson are 
not atissue. Mr. Thompson, we allow, has 
exercised somewhat of ingenuity, and a good 
deal of erroneous reasoning to draw distine- 
tions, which reality are without a differ- 
ence; and in other e mes, to produce results, 
which indeed may be shown by a system of 
logical arguinents, to be in unison with the 
premises which he has chosen to lay down 
as the only true ones, but which conclusions 
are, in fact, in dis ect Opposition to common 
sense, to every day practice, and even to 
those broad features of theory which he him- 
self has assented to. 

To the proof, Ricardo’s theory of rent, ex- 
pressed in the fewest possible words, is sim- 
ply thus. The lands in every country are of 
different degiees of fi itv, from the hichest 
down to the lowest. ' or the purp -: of siim- 
plification, we may call these No 1, No. 2, 
No. 3,and soen. In the infaney a coun- 
try, and while the population is small, the 
lands of the greatest fertility only will be 
called into cultivation. During this time, 
land yields no rent. This is self-evident, and 
allowed on all hands, Mrs Thompson in- 
cluded. But the time comes with the in- 
crease of population, when the lands already 
under cult vation will not yield a sufficient 
quantity of {Sod for the growing numb>«s of 
the people. sand of the second degree of 
‘erulity, or No. 2, will then be taken irto 
cultivation. Now we will suppose that a 
given quantity of capital will produce, on 
this second rate land, only eight quarters of 
corn, while the same quantity of capital upon 
land of the first quality will produce ten; 
it will make no difference tu the farmer 
whether he pay two quarters for leave to 
cultivate No 1, cr whether he 


‘ hether he cultivate | land to be had for asking 








No. 2 without any saesaiils This pay- 
ment then constitutes rent. And 
Le shown that when No. 3 as taken under 
cultivation, a rent will be thrown upon No. 2 
and a further increased rent upon No. 1. 
ite nt, therefore, is the difference between the 
return made to the more productive port ions, 
and that which is made to the least produc- 
tive portion, of capital employed upon the 
land. 

Mr. Thompson's account of the origin of 
rent is contained in the following passages : 

‘The simple cause of rent, in such coun- 
tries and every where else, 1s what Adam 
Smith described it to be long ago. It is the 
same that gives rise to the rent of the vine- 
yard that produces Tokay. It is the limited 
quantity of the land, in comparison with the 
competitors for its p eoduc e: Or, as it Is some- 
times called, the monopoly. Let the case be 
suppose <d of a small number of settlers taking 
possession of a large and fertile island ; and 
let the soil be so good, and their habi its of 
agricultural energy so limited, that a slight 
scratching of the ground and throwing in the 
seed shall be all the cultivation they ever 
think of bestowing, as for ages together has 
been a picture of ‘the a griculture of many 
tropical countries. If the land was unap- 
propris uted and every man might occupy at 
will, itis plain that in the commencement no 
man would pay another any rent. Or if in- 
stead of the land being entirely unappropri- 
ated, the right of property init was ' vested in 
a number of owners, but who were without 
the means of bringing the land into imme- 
diate cultivation, it would be equatly plain 
that the competition among these owners 
would in the commencement reduce the rent 
which any of them could obt un, to the low- 
est possible magnitude, which is in fact no 
magnitude at all. In such an establishment, 
the degree of each man’s wealth, supposing 
him to possess the brief capital required for 
setting his industry in moticn, would be in 
proportion to the exertions of himself or of 
his family. [le that by his activity could 
raise or collect much corn, fruit, sheep, furs, 
or whatever else were the objects of industry 
within his reach, would be comparatively 
“x? Sach manufactures as he stood in need 

he must obtain ether by the uneconomi- 
c ear process of employing part of his own la- 
bour or that of bis de pendents in their pro- 
duction, or by paying for 
his agricultural produce to suc h artisans as in 
the progress of the dis sion of labour would 
make their appearance. but as he would 
have no alternative but either to pay the arti- 
sans their price, or have recourse to the un- 
econcmical and wasteful method of manu- 
facturing the articles himself, the recom- 
; ense of these artisans would in the com- 
mencement be exceedingly Liberal, and thei 
lives easy. They would be a comparatively 
idle and insolent race, workire when they 
pleased, and almost for what they pleased ; 
as artisans are always described to be in 
newly peopled agricultural countries. But 
when population and = cultivation had in- 
creased so as to begin to press against the li- 
mits of the soil, and there was no longer new 
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a 
scene would begin to arise. All the popula. 
tion which was not employed in agricultural 
labour, or supported without labour upon 
some kind of previous accumulation, must 
ap ply itself to manufacturing industry. And 


'as the number of persons so employed i in- 


creased, a competition would arise among 
them for the products of agriculture upon 
which they must live; and this competition 
would oblige them to give a greater portion 
of the resulis of their own labour, in return 
for a smaller and less luxurious quantity of 
agricultural prod: ice than they had been ac- 
customed to receive. It is true that the land 
must finally find food for all that hve on it, 
as the vineyard finds wine for all that finally 
drink Tokay ; but it does not therefore fo}- 
low, that many of those who live on it may 
not, when their numbers have increased, live 
much less abundantly than they used to do, 
and give a much greater quantity of the re- 
sults of their own labour in return for a given 
quantity of the produce. [tis proved by the 


experience of all countries, that moderately 


good land is capable of producing food for 
many times the number of hands required 
for its cultivation ; hence all these numbers 
may be called into being, to assist in the de- 
mand, Ifthe exchange of commodities was 
conducted by the intervention of a circulating 
medium, the money price of agricultural 
produce must rise in companson with the 
money prices of other commodities. Whe- 
ther this comparative rise would take place 
by an increase in the money price of corn, or 
by a diminution in the money prices of other 
commodities, or by boti these processes at 
once, would depend on the manner and de- 
gree in which the community had the oppor- 
tunity of supplying itself with the metals em- 
ployed in coins, or on other circumstances 
connected with the principles of currency. 
But in whatever manner it took place, its 
eilects would be virtually the same; so that 
it is sufficient to consider the case where the 
whole alteration is supposed to take place in 
the money price of agricultural produce. 
The land-owners, then, would begin to get 
rich, through the simple fact of their being 
tie land-owners and there being no more 
land to own. If it should be found some 


| day that a contiguous island had sprung up 


of the same nature with the first, their pros- 
pect of increased wealth woul drop at once; 
and every thing would go on as it did at the 
commencement, till the new ‘sland had been 
cultivated and peopled like the other. But 
ii this does not happe n, the lucky land-cwn- 
ers will incontinentiy vegin to swell into men 
of landed wealth. If they keep their land in 
their own hands, they will rise into what are 
termed gentlemen-farmers, or men who unite 
in their own persons the characters of land- 
lord and cultivator. But as soon as what 
they obtain by the sale of their produce, 38 
sufficiently greater than the amount for 
which the -y can hire one of their less fortu- 
nate neighbors, who is heir to his own in- 
dusty and no i: nd beside, the greater part of 
them will hire a farming-man or overseer 
with part of the produce, and sit down in the 
enjoyment of the otizm cum dignilate of land- 
ed gentlemen with the remainder. And trom 
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this step of the farming-man, they will 
soon proceed to the further one of finding 
a farming-man, who will advance his 
own capital, making an adequate deduc- 
tion out of the produce in return,—or in 
other words, a farmer or tenant. The rea- 
son of this further step will be, their desire 
to get more completely rid of the trouble of 
superintending the employment of the capi- 
tal; for a tenant has his own interest at stake 
in watching it with the utmost exactness, 
while a farming man, having no such inter- 
est, must still be superintended in a consi- 
derable degree. And all the reseduum left 
after delivering to the tenant the portion of 
the proceeds which the competition among 
individuals of his class obliges him to accept, 
will go to the landlord as rent. And what 
the tenant will be obliged to accept, will be 
such a partof the price of the produce, as 
will return him the capital he must lay out, 
with the lowest rate of profit for which men 
under the existing habits of the society will 
consent to lay out farming capital and super- 
intend its employment. But of the exist- 
ence of this residuum, the primary cause is 
manifestly the increase in the comparative 
price of corn. As it has been accurately ex- 
pressed by another author, * rent will be 
paid because corn sells high; and not corn 
sell high because rent is paid.””’ 

‘If it .appens that there are lands of every 
variety of downward quality, then as popula- 
tion, competition for food, and prices in 
crease, men will be enabled and induced to 
take lower and lower qualities of land suc- 
cessively into cultivation, stopping always at 
the quality where the produce will do no 
more than repay the expenses with the lowest 
profit for which they will consent to lay out 
capital and superintend its employment. At 
the same ume the value of the produce on all 
the superior lands will increase; and since 
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action. And it will not only be raised, but 
—since the magnitude of the reaction altoge- 
ther, must depend on the magnitude of the 


Increase of produce compared with the mag- 


mitude of the whole produce that existed be- 


mv oW, F 


fore,—in ali the cases which occur in practice | 
the effect of tha reaction will be comparative- | 


ly small. 
price of produce,--of which a rise in rent is a 
necessary concoinitant,— that enables and 
causes wifertor land to be brought into cultiva- 
tion ; and not the cultivation of inferior lind 
that causes the rise of rent. It is surprising 
that the author last quoted should have dis 
cerned so accurately the fallacy of supposing 
that corn sells high because rent is paid, in- 
stead of that rent is paid because corn sells 
high,—-and should not have observed the 
kindred fallacy contained in the inversion of 
the proposition given in the italics above.’ 
Now, where is the point at issue between 
these two writers / Certainly in all material 
points they agree. A difference there may 
be, but it 1s a difference in word, not in 
reality, Mr. Thompson accuses Ricardo of 
having taken that tor the cause, which is 
only an effect. But to our apprehensions — 
and we dare affirm that all men, of even the 
commonest capacity, have always so consi- 
dered —‘ competition,” whichis Mr. Thomp- 
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as weak as the puff of a cigar, and three or 
four unmeaning sentences, expressed in in- 
terrogatories, and in language which ce - 
tarsly migot grace a Billingsgate fishwoman, 
but as certainly would disgrace any one but 
one decree removed from such a rank. Hys 
two objections are tn the following words :— 

* Aud here it 1s plain, first, that as long as 
such practices are not universal, their adop- 
tion by one will only make room for the na- 
tural use of marriage by another, and, con- 
sequently, the reduction of population will 
be nothing. Secondly, that the ultimate ef- 
fect must be the same as that of the permis- 
sion of infanticide: which is well known to 
end in increasing the density of population, 
through men’s entering into marriage with 
some view to the practice while it is at a dis- 
tance, and shrinking from it afterwards.’ 

The answer is easy. 1. So long as those 
who have not the means for supporting chil- 
dren do not bring them into the world, it mat- 
ters not how many c'iildren are born to those 
whocan provide forthem. The object is gained 
When such children only are born as can be 
provided for. 2. The effect is not the same 


us the permission of infanticyle; there can 


be no shrinking from it, because there is no 
cruclty, no material object to shrink from. 


Now put in array azainst these two really 


son's prunum mobile, is included in Ricardo’s | 


Account of the Origin of Rent. Indeed the 
thing speaks for itseli: his theory could not 
exist, much jess be perfect without a retro- 
spect to such a main spring. Had Ricardo 
accounted for the origin of rent by the sim- 
ple sentence of Adam Smith above quoted, 
he could not have given that clear, convine- 
ing, and extensive idea; he could not have 
produced that overpowering conviction which 
now breaks upon the minds of his readers. 
Instead of referring back to such a bald first 


“principle, from which no definite notion 


all the ditference between the actual proceeds | 


and what allows that lowest protit, will be 
taken for rent at the first moment when the 
landlord is able to avail himself oi the com- 
petition which is in his favour, the rent, on 


all the qualities of land above the lowest, wil! | 


increase also. The quantum of inferiority 
with which new lands can be brought into 
cultivation, will be determined by the rise in 
the price of produce, which is what makes 
their cultivation practicable. The increased 
quantity of produce brought into existence 
by the cultivation of this new land, will cre- 
ate a certain degree of reaction upon the price 
of produce, and, consequently, upon the 
(uantity of new land finally brought into cul- 
tivation; or will cause then: to be something 
less than would otherwise have been the case 
But a reaction of this kind can never go the 
whole length of reducing the price to its ori 
sinal magnitude. Vor if it reduced it to this 
point, the quantity of land and of produce 
would be reduced to their original magni- 
tudes also. Butareaction cannot be created 
"VY any incresse of produce that is nothing, 
llence if there is to be any reaction at all, 


the “ : . 
lere must be some increase of produce to | 


ischeme, whic 


could be produced, he descended a_ step 








lower for his basis, nevertheless clearly and | 
palpably including the original notion of, 


‘competition ;> and thus he has raised all 


tris useless hue and ery about taking the | 


etfect for the cause. 
to such of our readers as are inclined to take 
the trouble of perusing the two passages we 
have above quoted. They will there see that 
all the little distinctions which Myr. Thonip- 
endeavours to draw 
iticardo’s accouut of the origin of rent, are 
so far from being distinctions in fact, that 
they are all in untson with and included in 
Ricardo’s expression. 

Having now shown, as we trust, satisfie- 
torily, that these two writers are not at issue 
as to their premises, we must refer our readers 
to the pamphlet itself, and to their own com- 
mon sense, to detect the fullacies and false 
deductions in the collateral branches. 

Before we quit the subject altogether, we 


son 


Mill has propagated, to re- 
strain the progress of population. 


This will be self-evident | 


between his and | 
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frivolous objections, the positive and un- 
doubted advantages which the system would 
crente 1. A stop to the immense mortality 
by cold and hunger amongst the children of 
2. A stop to the birth of 
iliegitimate children. 3. A stop to merce- 
nary prostitution. 4. An eradication of the 
diseases arising from prostitution. 5. An 
early settlement in life amongst the youth of 
allranks; besides many others which it is not 
our obtect to enumerate. Thess are things 
which suggest themselves immediately to the 
mind of every body. We have put them 
down, as a warning to Mr. Thompson, and 
all others, never to drag a danzerons doc- 
trine into notoriety, and lay it under discus- 
sion. {t is only to raise your hand against 
your own throat. 


tie | wer orders. 


There are thousands who 
have sufficient power of mind to see throush 
aA superficial objection, but who have not the 
talent, or the inclination, to sift a question to 
its dregs. Upon ail such minds, and they 
are certainly the greater portion of mankind, 
the operation of buman nature, and the dic- 
tates of reason will have this tntluence, they 
will impel men to say and to think, that if 
no stronger objections can be raised than 
those thrust before them, the fallacy of which 
is so readily apparent, the doctrine mast be 
good. Thus they becoine willing and pas- 
sive proselytes. 

Now let us be Let not the 
ful and envenomed tongue of slander drag 
its slime across our pages. We distinctly 
say, that we are not advocating this ques- 
tionable expedient. ‘ What is writ, is writ,’ 


understood, 


jand it was writ for the reason above given. 


[le tirst | 


make it, and some increase of price to cause | spreads out in array all that Mail has wattten | 


“iat increase of produce. The price, there- | upo 


foie, Must finally be raised, in spite of the re 
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will be—by silence on the subject. Our 
opinions in moral as well as political philo- 
sophy have always been guided by this one 
rule—Wherever there were two ways before 
us, the one certain, the other uncertain; the 
one positively productive of no additional 
good, the other possibly productive of much 
additional good, or it might be great evil, in 
every such case, we have considered our- 
selves bound, without a moment’s hesitation, 
to choose the safest course. It is this prin- 
ciple which has gained us the character we 
are proud to possess, for quickness, decision, 
consistency, and impartiality in our opinions. 
We have never courted sect nor party; we 
have never slandered one side, nor truckled 
to the other; we have never sacrificed our 
free judgment upon the gilded altar of pa- 
tronage ; We have never pandered to the 
public taste, nor attempted to misdirect it 
for our own emolument; our tone has ever 
been bold and decisive, as our opinions con- 
scientious ; we have never softened down, 
or explained away our censures till they more 
resembled encomiums ; and we have never 
artfully embittered the praises extorted from 
us.until they became censures ; we have 
never courted or cried up an author, because 
he was popular or powerful, nor directed our 
shafts against him from a similar impulse ; 
we have never humbled ourselves before 
the face of a purse-proud bookseller, and 
then risen up and shaken off the dust from 
our feet as a testimony against him. These 
are the principles upon which we started — 
upon which we founded our claim to public 
patronage, and upon which we have acquired 
and maintained that patronage. And upon 
these principles we shall continue to act, so 
long as The Literary Chronicle rears its head 
amongst its contemporaries in_ periodical 
literature. If the public taste ever becomes 
so vitiated as to despise these honest attri- 
butes, that moment we descend from our 
tribunal sooner than submit ourselves to a 
shameful prostitution. We seek not patron- 
age which we should feel disgraced in ac- 
cepting. 





Eccentric Tales, from the German of W. F. 
Von Kosewitz, Part1. The Troubadours, 
with five coloured Illustrations, hy George 
Cruikshank, from Sketches by Alfred 
Crowgquill. 8vo.pp.46. London, 1827. 
J. Robins and Co. 

Tus, the first part of a Series of Eccentric 

Tales, promises a vast fund of amusement to 

all who seek it in a very legitimate species of 

whimsicality. The Troubadours is an entire 
tale of the order of burlesque-romance, an 


affair by no means unentertaining, though its 


wit and spirit would be less palpable. un- | 


accompanied by ihe illustrations of Geor, « 


comical story most effectually without the 
assistance of letter-press, we need scarcely 
recommend to the curious in such matters; 
and of the adventures which they so admirably 
delineate, we have room only to select that 
portion which describes the return of Tun- 
belly from an amorous interview with the Prin- 
cess Von Lilienthal. It should be premised 


that he has been assisted by his brother! 


K nitting-needle to climb the northern wall of 
the castle in which the princess resides :— 

‘Knitting-needle never engaged in such 
an affair before, and (not being in love him- 
self) incapable of making any allowance for 
his brother’s protracted stay, began first to 
whistle, then to wax weary, and finally to 
smoke his meerschaum. What an inexhaust- 
ible source of consolation man draws through 
the twisted tube of a meerschaum! What 
profound and weighty reflection makes him 
sink bis eye-lids as he sucks up the soporific 
fumes of the delicious weed! Surely Pa- 
tience, divine Patience, should be depictured 
with a lighted meerschaum in her hand, 
offering it to Sorrow and Affliction! Even 
now, courteous reader, I can scarce refrain 
from taking my eyes and my pen from this 
truly interesting history, and casting a look 
at the triple row of elegant meerschaums and 
china heads suspended on the walls of my 
library. Would that my fair countrywomen, 
in imitation of the black-eyed donnas of 
Spain, would take their cigar—good hea- 
vens! what delicious perfumes would they 
not exhale at every puff! 

‘An hour, at least an hour, elapsed before 
the Troubadour beheld Tun-belly’s broad 
face, rising, like another moon, above the 
walls of the castle. 

‘“Tilken, Lilken!” said he, in a low 
voice, ‘come hither, and help me to de- 
scend.” And throwing his short little leg 
over the wall, he sat astride, kicking his 
heels, till Knitting-needle had carefully 
stowed away his meerschaum in the port- 
manteau. 

“Well,” said Lilken, inquisitively, as- 
sisting his brother, ‘ what said the Princess 
Von Lilienthal ?” 

‘Walls have ears,” replied Hovius, 
‘let's find some fitter place than this for 
divulging a thing of such moment to the 
house of Bettelheuser: let it suffice thee, all 
goes well !” 

‘“T am satisfied, then,’’ said Knitting- 
needle; ‘ prithee,” added he, “did her 
serene highness inquire who chaunted /” 

*“ No! oh no!” replied Tun-belly, “ we 
were too interestingly engaged, I assure thee, 
to think of aught but—”’ 

‘«“ But what/” said Knitting-kneedle, 
rather pettishly, and slightly offended at the 
lady’s want of taste and curiosity in not 
inquiring after the singer, ‘‘ you were cer- 
tainly not upon your knees before the prin- 
cess all the time ?” 

‘“ That I certainly was not,” replied 
Hovius, rubbing his hands, “‘sure never 
Troubadour pressed whiter hands than the 
fair princess’s; then’—talking almost in a 





whisper-——“ her lips ! her lips, Lilken! were 


: _ softer than velvet, and sweeter than honey !”’ 
Cruikshank. These, which would tell their 


*« Hey-day !” exclaimed Kuitting-kneedle, 
*ecad! this is making love with a_ ven- 
geance! And did she really permit thee? no, 
its impossible, thou’rt joking, what! kissing 
and hugging already? Oh! Hovius, Hovius!” 
continued he, shaking his head, “ I know 
little of woman's ways, but verily I think the 
Princess Von Lilienthal hath more love than 





| modesty in her composition.” 
‘Who that hath watched a skillet on the 


fire, and hath seen the first bubbling as it 
begins to boil, and anon the whole surface 
gradually covered with a thousand rollin 

globules: he who hath witnessed this, I say, 
can alone form a true conception of the anger 
which made Tun-belly’s blood boil in his 
veins, and redden his ruddy face, at this 
insinuation of Kn'tting-needle. He seemed 
to be gargling his words in his inflamed 
throat—he half unsheathed his sword, and 
drove it impetuously into the scabbard again, 

‘* What ails thee, Llovius ?” said Knitting- 
needle. 

*« Ails me?” exclaimed Tun-belly in a 
rage, “hast thou not vilely calumniated the 
immaculate Princess Von Lilienthal? and 
can I, her sworn knight, stand tamely by, 
and hear her thus abused? Lilken! by the 
raven locks of my fair mistress !”—so swore 
the lover—‘“‘ wert thou not mine own brother, 
I would unhesitatingly pin thy carcass to yon 
tree, as a just punishment for thy audacious 
language! but fratricide shall never cast a 
blot upon the fair name of Von Bettelheuser!” 

‘«* Generous brother !” exclaimed Lilken, 
‘Give me thine hand ;”” a mutual squeeze 
ensued ; “I promise thee, I will not again 
so openly avow my thoughts touching fair 
Lilienthal.”’ 

‘ Reconciled, fatigued, and sleepy, the 
Troubadours now. sought their former re- 
treat ; and stretching themselves at fuil length, 
soon fell into a profound sleep.’ 

There is nothing novel in the denouement, 
or in the moral which it introduces :-— 

© Ye who wouid find a proper wife, 
Ne’er seek for one by moonlight ;’ 
Yet we have not regretted the half hour con- 
sumed in its perusal; and as a hearty laugh 
is too pleasant a thing to be selfish!y enjoyed, 
we beg our readers to avail themselves of that 
which the Eccentric Tales will assuredly 
excite. 





Letters from the East: written during a recent 
Tour through Turkey, Egypt, Arabia, the 
Hloly Land, Syria, and Greece. By Jou 
Carne, Esa. of Queen's College, Cam- 
bridge. 2 vols. 8vo. pp. 720. London, 
1827. Colburn. 

Mr. Carne is one of the most agreeable 

travellers we ever met. Shrewd observation, 

lively fancy, and sound judgment characterize 
all he writes. Varied as are the scenes which 
he describes, he enters into them all witha 
freshness of teeling and a strength and clear- 
ness of delineation rarely to be equalled. His 
are no fire-side travels, nor are they related 
with the lounging and listless air of one who 
Visits strange lands because it is customary 
to do so, and tells what he has seen in them 
for precisely the same reason. Spirited and 
eloquent, he hurries the reader on, by a spe- 
cies of mental magic, through scenes of clas- 
sic beauty, ‘ where all but the spirit of man 
is divine,” —among indolent Turks who turn 
from massacre to Mocha, and miserable 

Greeks flying into hopeless banishment, oF 

falling beneath the bloody atagahns of their 

oppressors,—or amid the streets of Grand 

Cairo, in the brilliant moonlight which has 





| the appearance of tranquil and beautiful day, 
| —lending unusual charms even to objects 
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with which we have become almost too fami- 
liar; and investing the more novel with those 
attractions which truth delights to owe to 
cenius. It is scarcely necessary to say that 
Mr. Carne’s tour realized many of his youth- 
ful visions; and he avows that it surpassed 
all the expectations formed during that 
dreaming period. Many passages might be 

uoted in illustration of the exquisite delight 
which he derived from almost all the vicissi- 
tudes he experienced, enduring privations 
with pride, and finding every pleasure 
heightened by exertion and the zest of no- 
velty. Were he to choose a residence, he 
says, it would not be on the shores of the 
Bosphorus, with the mountains of Europe 
and Asia, rising from the water’s edge; their 
sides caxeted with groves, villages, and deli- 
cious retreats, and between their feet the deep 
and lovely glens which put a Moslemin in 
mind of paradise,—nor in the glorious plain 
of Damascus, with its rushing streams and 
gardens of unrivalled luxury, embracing the 
sacred city in their deep bosom,—but in 
some isle like Scio or Khodes, of a pure 
and equal climate; its shaded walks leading 
through woods of orange, almond, and ci- 
tron; above which rise its purpled and pointed 
mountains, their wild bosoms covered with 
a thousand fragrant shrubs, the odours of 
which fill the air: where the sun sets in glory 
on the wave, and gilds the summits of other 
isles, which appear all around at the hori- 
zon’s verge; and the moonlight brings softer 
scenery, with the guitar, the sweet island 
songs, and the murmur on the shore. Such 
would be our author’s choice; and the way 
in which he luxuriates in its description, 
must prove to our readers how delightfully 
qualified he is to paint the climes of unri- 
valled beauty which are here described. We 
now proceed to combine some scattered no- 
tices of Turkish costume and manners, the 
only points to which we can, in our present 
Chronicle, afford to draw the attention of 
our readers :— 

‘The various costumes of the Turks have 
much interest for a stranger. ‘They are cer- 
tainly, in personal appearance, the finest 
people in Europe, and their figures are much 
set off by their magnificent dress. During 
the feast of Beiram, when every man, from 
the prince to the peasant, puts on his best 
apparel, nothing could be more striking than 
the infinite variety and splendour of their 
dresses. The beauty of the Turks is pecu- 
liar; the features have a general bluntness 
without “ points or angles.” The thick and 


heavy eye-brow covers a full, round, and | 


dark eye, the nose straight, and the chin 
round, with a very handsome mouth. They 
walk extremely erect ; and their large limbs, 
their slow pace, and flowing garments give 
them a very majestic air. They will sit on 
benches spread with soft carpets in the open 
alr a great part of the day; and you see 
some of them reclining so movelessly, with 
their head and noble white beard resting on 
tieir bosom, and clothed in a light pink or 
white drapery, that they bring to mind the 
scene of the ancient Roman senators, when 
the Goths first rushed into the Forum, and 
‘ook their tranquil forms for statues. But 
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nothing can exceed their indolence: they 
hold a string of beads in their hands of dif- 
ferent colours, to play with, like children, 
for mere inanity of thought, during the inter- 
vals of smoking :-— 

‘From the extreme tranquillity and regu- 
larity of their lives, and their freedom from 
strong passions, derangement is a very rare 
circumstance with this people. We one day 
visited the house for lunatics, the only one 
in the city, it possessed a spacious court, 
with a fountain and trees in the middle; and 
the cells were ranged around. The persons 
confined were very few; and the madness of 
each was quiet and meditative, if such an 
expression is allowable. There was no vio- 
lence or strong emotion of any kind mani- 
fested, One old man was happy to play his 
guitar, and sing to any visitor. 

‘ Love can have little power on the mind 
of a people among whom the free association 
of the sexes, or the knowledge of each other, 
is forbid by custom. For ambition, or the 
restless desire to rise in the world, whether 
by riches or fame, the Turk certainly cares 
less than any other being. The pride of fa- 
mily, or the trouble of sustaining it, affects 
him little, there being no orders of nobility 
amongst them. Give him his Arab horses, 
his splendid arms, his pipe and coffee, his 
seat in the shade; and the Turk is in gene- 
ral contented with the state which Alla has 
assigned him. The pleasures of the table 
have few charms for him, for no other nation 
can equal his temperance at table. But his 
idol, his ruling passion is beauty; for this 
he will pay any price. He will procure this 
from every nation: when the first wife of his 
fancy begins to lose the freshness of her 
charms, he will seek another more seductive, 
no matter whether Persian, Circassian, Greek, 
or Armenian. How admirably the prophet 
has adapted his Paradise to the passions of 
his countrymen! The banks of roses on 
which the true believer sinks down, the palm, 
the orange, and the trees of perfume waving 
their eternal shadows over him, the fountains 
which gush away with a sound as of melody, 
all would be tame and unavailing, but for 
the maids of immortal beauty who await him 
there.’ ° ° ™ ’ ” ° 

‘The habits of an oriental are very simple; 
the absence of every kind of public amuse- 
ment and dissipation, with his rigid adher- 
ence to all the usages of his fathers, makes 
one day the picture of every other. The 
Turk of good condition rises with the sun; 
and as he sleeps on soft cushions, divesting 
himself but of a small part of his dress, it 
costs him little trouble at the toilet. He of- 
fers up his prayer, and then breakfasts on a 


ury of his pipe. Perhaps he will read the 
Koran, or the glowing poetry of Hafiz and 
| Sadi; for a knowledge of the Persian is the 
| frequent accomplishment of the upper ranks 
| of both sexes. He then orders his Arab 
| horse, and rides for two or three hours, or 
' exercises with the jeried, and afterwards 
'dines about mid-day on a highly-seasoned 
| pillaw. In the afternoon, the coffee-houses, 
'whither the eastern story-tellers resort, are 
_ favourite places of entertainment; or, seated 








cup of coffee, some sweetmeats, and the lux- | | 
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in his cool kiosk, on the banks of the Bos- 
yer he yields to his useless, but delight- 

| habit of musing. But the decline of day 
brings the Turk’s highest joys: he then dines 
on a variety of seasoned , ay drinks his 
iced sherbet, enjoys probably a party of his 
friends, and afterwards visits the harem, 
where his beloved children are brought him; 
and his wife, or wives, if he has more than 
one, with the attendants and slaves, exert all 
their powers of fascination for their lord. 
The Nubian brings him the richest perfumes ; 
the Circassian, excelling in her loveliness, 
presents the spiced coffee, and the rare con- 
fection made by her own hands, and tunes 
her guitar or lute, the sounds of which are 
mingled with the murmurs of the fountain 
on the marble pavement beneath. * *® 

‘The condition of the women in Turkey 
has little resemblance to slavery, and the 
pity given to it by Europeans, has its source 
more in imaginatiom than reality. From 
their naturally retired and indolent habits 
they care less about exercise in the open air 
than ourselves. They are very fond of the 
bath, where large parties of them frequently 
meet, and spend the greater part of the day 
displaying their rich dresses to each other, 
conversing, and taking refreshments. From 
this practice and the little en to the 
sun, the Turkish ladies have often an exqui- 
site delicacy of complexion. They often sail 
in their pleasure-boats to various parts of the 
Bosphorus, or walk veiled to the favourite 
promenades near the cemetery, or in the gar- 
dens of Dolma Batche, with their attendants ; 
and they sometimes walk disguised through 
the streets of the city, without any observa- 
tion. The government of an English wife 
over her own household does not equal that 
of the Turkish, which is absolute; the hus- 
band scarcely ever interfering with the do- 
mestic arrangements, and, in case ofa di- 
vorce, her portion is always given up.” ®° *® 

‘The practice of eating opium does not 
appear to be so general with the Turks as is 
generally believed. But there is a sct of 
people at Constantinople devoted to this 
drug ; and the Theriakes, as they are called, 
have that hollow and livid aspect, the fixed 
dulness of the eye at one time, or the unna- 
tural brightness at another, which tell too 
plainly of this destructive habit. They sel- 
dom live beyond thirty ; lose all appetite for 
food ; and as theirstrength wastes, the craving 
for the vivid excitement of opium increases, 
It is useless to warn a Theriakee that he is 
hurrying to the grave. He comes in the 
morning to a large coffee- house, a well known 
resort for this purpose, close to the superb 








| mosque of Suliemanich, having swallowed his 


ill, he seats himself in the portico in front, 
which is shaded by trees. He has no wish 
to change his position, for motion would 
disturb his happiness, which he will tell you 
is indescribable. Then the most wild and 
blissful reveries come crowding on him. 
His gaze fixed on the river beneath, covered 


‘with the sails of every nation; or on the 


majestic shores of Asia opposite, or vacantly 
raised where the gilded minarets of Suliema- 
nich a high :—it external objects 
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opium, the Turk is privileged. There, till 
the sun sets on the scene, the fancy of the 
Theriakee revels in love, in splendour, or 
pride. He sees the beauties of Circassia, 
striving whose charms shall most delight 
him; the Ottoman fleet sails beneath his 
flag, as the Capitan Pacha: or, seated in 
the Divan, turbaned heads are bowed before 
him, and voices hail the favoured of Alla and 
the Sultan. But evening comes, and he 
awakes to a sense of wretchedness and help- 
lessness, to a gnawing hunger, which is an 
effect of his vice : and hurries home, to suf- 
fer till the morning sun calls him to his 
Paradise again.” * ° . ’ 

The Orientals love that every thing should 
be sad and impressive round the abodes of 
the dead, which they never approach, but 
with the deepest reverence ; and they often 
sit for hours in their kiosques on the Bos- 
phorus, gazing with mournful pleasure on 
the shores of Asia, where the ashes of their 
fathers are laid ; for the’ rich Turk of Stam- 
boul generally wishes to be carried after 
death to the Asiatic side, which he believes 
destined to be the last resting-place and 
empire of his countrymen, ‘when the fair 
men of the north shall have driven them 
from Europe.” ’” 

We shall speedily recur to the vivid and 
striking portraitures, the exquisite descrip- 
tions, and appropriate observations which 
are presented in every page of these truly 
interesting volumes. 





MISTORY OP THE PENINSULAR WAR. BY 
DR. SOUTHEY. 
(Continued from p. 67.) 


Havino in our first notice of this volume, 
fully expressed our opinion of its general 
character; having avowed our dislike of the 
party hue which disfigures too many of its 
pages ; and having, at the same time, done 
justice to the-clearness of its details and the 
beauty of its style, we shall, without further 
preface, present our readers with the extracts 
to which we alluded in our last :— 
ARANJUEZ AND ITS GARDENS. 

‘The ground whereon a battle has been 
fought is never passed over by an intelli- 
gent traveller without producing 2 meditative 
train of thought, however transient, even if 
the scene has no other interest; but when 
the local circumstances are remarkable, the 
impressions become deeper and more dura- 
ble, especially if the war were one in which, 
after any lapse of time, the heart still feels a 
lively concern. Aranjeuz had been for nearly 
two centuries the spring residence of the 
Spanish court. It stands in a rich and lovely 
country, where the Xarama falis into the 
Tagus, in what was once a peninsula. Charles 
V. had built a hunting seat there, which Phi- 
lip HII. enlarged into a palace, yet sucha 
palace as was designed for comfort and com- 
parative retirement, rather than for splendour. 
In bis time a canal was made between the 
two rivers, partly with the intent of giving 
the place a character of safety, that the king 
n he secure there with no larger body of 

then his dignity required. Succeed- 








arehs each added something to thie 


embellishment of the grounds, and Charles | 


IV., when prince of Asturias, made a garden | 
which was called by his name. Aranjuez) 
itself was a poor village till the time of Gri- 
maldi’s administration, when a town was 
built there under his directions, and partly 
on the Dutch plan; the streets being long, 
spaciuus, straight, and uniform, with rows of 
trees, for beauty and for shade,—only the 
canals were wanting. The population had 
increased to some ten thousand | gp 9 
who depended in great measure for their 
prosperity upun the annual residence of the 
court. 

‘The pride of Aranjuez was in its gardens ; 
they were in the French style, but with a 
charm which that style derived from a Spa- 
nish climate. Long and wide avenues were 
overbowered with elms, which loved the soil, 
and which, by the stateliness of their growth, 
and the deep umbrage of theirample branches, 
repaid the care with which water from the 
Tagus was regularly conducted to their roots. 
That river also supplied numerous fountains, 
each in the centre of sume area, square 
or circular, hex- or oct-angular, where, in 
peaceful times, at all hours of the day, some 
idlers or ruminators were seen on the marble 
benches, enjoying the shade, and the sight 
and the sound of the water, which was thrown 
up by statues of all kinds, appropriate or 
preposterous, beasts, harpies, sea-horses, Tri- 
tons, and heathen gods and goddesses, in jets 
or curvilinear shoots, intersecting each other, 
falling in regular forms, sparkling as they 
played, cooling the air around, and diffusing 
a sense of freshness eveu in the hottest noon. 
In some places the loftiest trees were made 
to bear a part in these devices of wanton 
power, the pipes being conveyed to their 
suminit; in others the fountains set music in 
motion when they played. There was one 
fountain which served as a monument of one 
of the proudest victories that had ever been 
achieved by Spain, the central part being 
formed fiom a block of marbie which had 
been taken in one of the Turkish ships at 
Lepanto. 

‘ But this was a place where the strength 
of vegetation made art appear subordinate, 
and the magnificence which all these elabo- 
rate embellishments produced was subser- 
vient to delight and comfort. The elms, 
which were the largest of their kind, had at- 
tained a growth which nothing but artificial 
irrigation in a genial soil and hot climate 
could have given them. The poplar and the 
tamarisk flourished in like manner; the latter 
grew along the banks of the Tagus with pe- 
culiar luxurianece. Every approach to Aran- 
juez was shaded with trees, from which ave- 
nues branched off in all direction, opening 
into glades, and diversified with bowers. Nor 
was this royal expenditure directed only to 
the purposes of splendid enjoyment. The 
Spanish kings, with an intention better than 
the suceess ‘which atterfded it, endeavoured 
to improve the agriculture of the country, by 
setting their subjects an example upon the 
royal domains. The best fruits in the Pe- 
ninsula were cultivated for sale in the royal 
gardens; the finest oil in Spain was pro- 





duced there, and wine from vineyards of tie 


_—_— 


choicest grapes was collected in cellars of 
unequalled extent. They had attempted also 
to naturalize the camel there, and at one time 
from two to three hundred of these animals 
fed in the royal pastures, and were occasion- 
ally employed for burden. But though they 
bred, and appeared to thrive there, the expe- 
riment was given up; the native animals, 
which are reared with so much less cost and 
care, being better suited to the soil, aud sur- 
face, and climate of Spain. 

‘The banks of the Tagus at Aranjuez, and 
the gardens which it had so long been the 
pride and pleasure of the Spanish kings to 
embellish, were now to be made the scene of 
war. About two in the afternoon the French 
appeared upon the right bank, and began 
the attack along the whole line. They opened 
a heavy fire on all points, but more especially 
upon the ford of Don Antonio's garden, and 
the reserve from the walks were sent to 
Strengthen that post. Panes at the Puente 
de Barcas was struck by a ball, which car- 
ried away his leg; a glance convinced him 
that the wound was mortal: ‘* Comrades,” 
said he, “ stand by these guns till death—[ 
am going to heaven:” and, as they bore him 
from the field, the only anxiety he expressed 
was, that another officer should take his place 
without delay. Don Gaspar Hermosa suc- 
ceeded him, after planting a mortar at the 
Puente ford in the midst of the enemy’s fire. 
The Spanisl: artillery was excellently served 
this day, and frequently silenced that of the 
French. One mortar, placed in the thicket 
opposite the islet, made great havoc among 
the enemy. Lacy, perceiving his own post 
secure, and that the main attack was made 
upon the left, at the Puente Verde, the gar- 
dens of the prince and of Don Antonio, re- 
moved his division thither without waiting 
for orders. The firing continued till the ap- 
proach of night, when ihe I’rench, bafled in 
all their attempts, retired. ‘The loss of the 
Spaniards was between two and three hun- 
dred; they computed that of the French at 
three hundred killed, and about a thousand 
wounded. The French force consisted of 
fourteen or fifteen thousand, being the whole 
of Sebastiani’s corps. They themselves care- 
fully avoided all mention of the action, saying 
only that they worsted the advanced guard 
of Venegas, and drove it beyond the Tagus. 
Giron, who commanded, was rewarded with 
the rank of camp-marsha!; and the Junto 
testified its sense of the heroism of Panes, 
who died a few hours after he was wounded, 
by exempting the title in his family from the 
duties called funzas and medias anatas for 
ever, appointing his father a gentleman of 


| the bed-chamber, and ordering a letter to be 


written to him, as a document to be pre- 
served in the archives of his house, express- 
ing, in the mdst honourable terms, the sense 
which the country entertained of the services 
rendered to it both by father and son. 

‘The French, after this repulse, recrossed 
the Xarama, and, as Venegas had foreseen, 
prepared to attack him on the other side. 
According to their official statement, they 
thought it would be a long and difficult work 
to rebuild the bridges at Aranjuez, and that 
it would be less dangerous to force the pas- 
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care of the Tagus at Toledo, where the Spa- | give the French battle. He could not bear 
i to abandon the people of La Mancha, who 
had welcomed him with enthusiasm on his 


niards remained masters of the bridge. The 


Spanish general, thercfore, disposed his 
troops at Aranjuez, Ocana, La Guardia, and 
Tembleque, ready to march, as circumstances 
might require, to some point where he could 
only be attacked in front, and might be freed 
fom the apprehension that the enemy would 
cut off his retreat by way of Toledo, and, 
having disabled him, penetrate to the Sierra 
Morena, the armies of Cuesta and Sir Arthur 
being too far off to preventthem The ne- 
cossity of retreating was indeed obvious; and 
the Junta were of opinion that he had no 
other course left than that of abandoning La 
Mancha, and taking post at the pass of Des. 
penaperros. Mr. Frere thought it would be 
better, if La Mancha were untenable, to oc- 
cupy the passes with a part of his army only, 
(for it was not to be supposed that at this 
time the French could make any serious at- 
tempt upon Andalusia.) and march with or 
detach the rest upon the left of the enemy, 
trough a country which they had never been 
able to occupy, Cuenca, Molina, and as far 
as Arragon ; a movement upon the two former 
points would threaten the capital ; upon the 
jutter it would give the Spaniards a decided 
superiority in tuat quarter, and interrupt the 
communication of the French with France. 
Inthe present state of things, Mr. Frere per- 
ceived how desirable it was that the Spaniards 
should have as many small ar nies as pos- 
sible; their system of military subsistence 
and discipline being so imperfect, defeats be- 
came dangerous and even destructive in pro- 
portion to the size of the army; in small bo- 
dies they were comparatively of little import- 
ance: in small bodies the Spaniards had al- 
most uniformly been successful; and such 
diversions would harass and distract the 
French, and waste their force. 

‘Mr. Frere spoke upon this plan to one of 
the leading members of the war department, 
and would have delivered in his advice in 
writing, if Marquis Wellesley had not at that 
ume been daily expected to arrive at Seville 
and supersede him. This circumstance, and 
the confidence which Venegas expressed in 
the spirit of his troops, (for he seemed dis- 
posed to risk a battle rather than abandon 
La Mancha,) induced him to wait for the 
marquis’s arrival; and then it was too late. 
For on the same day that Mr. Frere recom- 
mended this proposed diversion, Venegas 
received advices from the fifth division, un- 
der General Zerain, by Toledo, that the 
French had received a reinforcement of eight 
thousand men, and were about to attack him. 
pon this the general ordered the fourth di- 
vision from Tembleque to advance to his 
‘Support. While they were on their way, 
S-bastiani, liaving collected his whole corps 
at Toledo, attacked Zerain, who retreated in 
ood order to Sonseca, and from thence turn- 
ed to Almonacid to join the troops which had 
been sent to his assistance. 


advance: he knew how injurious it was, not 
merely to the general character of an army, 


' but to the individual feelings of the soldiery, 
to be perpetually giving way before the ene- 


my, losing ground, and losing reputation and 


| hope also; and his success at Aranjuez made 
him contident in the courage and conduct of 


_ his troops. 


| 





| had computed it. 


Before he delivered his own opi- 
nion, he summoned the different chiefs of di- 


vision to council, and they perfectly accorded 


with his predetermination. This was on the 








10th; he resolved to let the troops rest the | 


next day, that they might recover from their | 


march, and it was agreed to attack the enemy 
at daybreak on the 12th. Meantime it was 
supposed more accurate inforination of their 
number might be o} tained. 

‘ Delay has ever been the bane of the Spa- 
nish councils, and Venegas should have re- 


membered, that in offensive war every thing | 


depends upon celerity. Victor had now 


—_ 


° ° . . | 
opened a communication with Soult, and the | 
Intruder being thus delivered from all fear of | 
the allied armies, joined Sebastiani, with the | 


reserve, on the 9th. White Venegas was 


deliberating, bis position was reconnoitrcd ; | 


and on the morning of the day which he had 


allowed for rest he was attacked by an army | 
of little less than double the force at which he | 


The Spaniards, however, 
were not taken by surprise. The right wing, 
under Vivodet, extended to some rising 


ground beyond the village of Almonacid: the 


centre, consisting of two divisions, under 
Camp-marshal Castejon, were in the plain 
before the village. 


Lacy commanded the | 


left, which was supported by a height, de- | 


tached from the range of hills that run north 
and south, beginning at Toledo. Giron was 
stationed, with three battalions, as a reserve, 


behind the centre: the rest of his division | 


were posted, part on the heights to the left, 
part at an advanced battery, and the remain- 
der upon the castle-hill, behind the village. 


The eavalry, under Camp-marshals the Mar- ; 


quis of Gelo, D. Thomas Zerain, and the 
Viscount de Zolina, were placed in two bo- 
dies, one on each fing. 

‘The intruder was in the field ; but Sebas- 
tiani was the real commander. That general 


perceived that the event of the day depended 


upon the possession of the hill on the Spa- | 


niard’s left, and he ordered Laval to attack 
it with his two divisions. 
close columns, by divisions and brigades, 
and attacked the hill both in front and on the 
right at once. 
ably in this attack. Count Sobolesky and 
another chief of battalion were killed, several 
of equal rank wounded ; but they had the 
advantage of numbers as well as discipline. 


The colonel who commanded on the hill was 


wounded, and before Giron could reach t'e 


At Almonacid, | 


enevas assembled his whole armvon the | 
loth, and believing that the number of the | 


enemy did not exceed fourteen thousand. the 
“ime reasons which had made him stand his 
sound at Aranjuez, after the retreat of the 
fon iuduced him once more to 
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spot with the reserve, the battalions which 
were posted there gave way. These batta- 
lions, instead of rallying when they found 
themselves supported, confused the troops 
who came to support them. The height, 
upon which the fate of the day depended, 
was lost; and the enemy, bavinz won ut, at- 


Laval formed in | 


tacked the Spaniards in flank. 
this wheeled to face the enemy, and for a 
while withstood them: two hundred cavalry, 
led by Don Nicholas Chacon, charged one 
of their columns, which, forming uself into a 
square, withstood the attack; and Chacon, 
having his borse shot under him, and some 
of his best officers and soldiers killed, was 
compelled to withdraw. 
enemy were equally successful, and at length 
the Spaniards feil back along the whole of 
their line. 
contested, and Venegas took up a second 
position behind Almonacid, supported by the 
castle-hill, 
at all points; his cavalry made another 
charge, which failed for lack of numbers, not 
of spirit, and the general then perceived that 
there was no hope of recovering the day. He 
therefore commenced his retreat, and ordered 
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Lacy upon 


In the centre the 
Nevertheless the ground was well 


Here he was presently attacked 


Vizodet, whose division was at this time the 
least exposed, to bring up and cover the rear. 
Vigodet performed this service with great 


coolness, reccvered and spiked one of the 


cannon which had been taken, and began at 
length to fall back himselfin good order. At 
this time some ammunition carts, which were 
blown up on his right, that they might not 
fall into the enemy's hands, fnghtened the 


| horses of the little cavalry which covered his 


own retreat, and the French, taking advao- 
taye of their confusion, charged him vigorous- 
ly. The second in command of the division, 
I) Francisco de Reyna, checked the pur- 
sueis, while Vigodet rallied the scattered 
horse, and collected about one thousand men, 
under whose protection he left the field. They 
retreated by different routes to Herencia, 
meaning to fall back to Manzanares, Mem- 
briila, and Solana. As far as [lerencia the 
movement was affected in good order, only a 
few soldiers, stragyling from their ranks to 
drink at the few wells in that arid country ; 
but when the van reached Manzanares, a cry 
arose that the French had got before them on 
the road of Valdepanas, to cut off their re- 
treat. This false report, either originating in 
treason or in cowardice, spread through the 
troops; from that moment subordination was 
at an end, and they forfeited the credit which 
lrad been gained in the action, by dispersing.’ 

Another, and, assuredly, not the least im- 
portant volume of the three, is yet required 


_to wind up Mr. Southey’s account of the war 


{ 


in Spain and Portugal,—a work which will 


reflect much credit upon him as an elegant 


} 


and indefatigable writer, whatever may be the 


| dissatisfaction which some parts of it are cal- 
culated to create; and which (a point, per- 


The French suffered consider- | 





haps, of the greatest consequence in Mr. 
Southey’s estimation,) will be a most accept- 
able offering to the ruling authorities, provid- 
ing them, a3 it does, with apologies for all 
that was wrong or unfortunate in their con- 
duct at the period of which it treats, and eulo- 
gies of every kind, refined, elaborate, and in- 
genious, for all which accilent enabled them 
to take advantage of, and all which bravery 
acquired and good policy secured, 


— <4 oe 
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ELIZABETH DE BRUCE. 
(Concluded from p. 51.) 


As in our former notice we declined enter- 
ing into an analysis of this work, we shall 
now content ourselves with extracting a 
scene or two, distinguished either for inter- 
est or as a portraiture of Scottish manner 
The following exhibits juvenile depravity and 
bad ‘parental example so vividly, that we 
hope Scotland has nut many such mothers 
and offspring as the wife of Christie Gra- 
hame, and her hopefal son Robbie. Monks- 
haugh, the laird, is leaving, with Elizabeth, 
the home of his ancestors, to take sanctuary 
from his creditor, Mr. Jolin Hutchen, in the 
neighbourhood of Holyrood House :— 


‘There is ever a mysterious and overawing 
power in the genuine exhibition of that 
strange and superstitious feeling which men 
call presentiment, which no imaginative per- 
son can, or perhaps would wish whoily to 
overcome, and in all emotion springing from 
a supernatural cause, weve it visible only in 
the cowering and howling of a dog, or in the 
trembling and chill perspiration “of a horse 
when it is said to apprehend the approach 
or presence of something not of the earth. 
The impression which sunk on the mind of 
Monkshaugh, trivial and accid: ntal as was 
its source, was too sacred and pocrful to be 
treated with levity. ‘‘ Be our trust in Him 
in whose hands are the issues of |) 2!” whis 
pered Elizabeth. ‘‘ Amen, my © ur!” re- 
plied Monkshaugh ; aav, when ne again 
opened his eyes the carriage had passed the 
grassy avenue, where broad golden lights 
and black massive shadows were already 
falling through the huge limbs of trees now 
all clad in their fresh spring liveries. 

‘The next mile was travelled in silence ; 
Elizabeth sometimes unconsciously stealing 
a backward look, through tears which blind- 
ed but fell not, on the receding objects of 
her early and most endeared recollections. 
Among these was the deserted cabin of Mo- 
nica Doran, its wintry mantle of vivid green 
moss now fading into russet hues beneath 





} 


the ardour of the fair young season, whose | 


loveliness made it fresh pain to leave the 
valley. 

‘At the fords of Oran a few poor people 
from the neighbouring hamlets were assem- 
bled. The men dofied their bonnets as the 
carriage passed ; the women curtsied; the 
children ceased their clamorous sports. Some 


looked on with respectful curiosity,and others | 


with all the sy mpathy folks so poor were en- 
titled to show, even in his downfall, to one 
sll so grand as “ the auld pernickitie Laird 
of Monksh: ugh.” No sooner did the wheels 
dip in the water, than the personal and an- 


statutory penalties denounced in Scotland 
against high treason— namely, hanging, 
drawing, and quartering. A loud huzza 
greeted the first t appearance of the carriage 
on the stony mocr road. Elizabeth orde red 
the man to drive on more rapidly, and the 
carriage passed the village. 

«“ A scurvy thing of auld Pernickitie no’ 
to nick us a gowd guinea for dre gie-drink,’ 
cried the headsman of Hutchen’s effi; gy. **T'll 
be hanged mysel’ if ever [ hang ¢ another effigy 
for him !” 

‘The colliers, moreover, resented the ima- 
vinary disdain with which the opportunity of 
escape, afforded at the peril of their whole 
tommunity, and the positive scath of one of 
its members, had been received. One per- 
secuted champion of aristocracy was already 
fled, the ’scape goat of the whole dingy bro- 
therhood ; ; and his sluttish wife, with bare 
feet and tartan legs ‘** well endowed in the 
small,” open ‘kerchief, and matted elflocks 
escaping in all directions through and under 
a dirty cap, one squalid child in her brawny | © 
arms, and two black, ragged urchins, with 
sly besmirched beggar faces, hanging at her 
tattered skirts, flung herself in the way of the 
carriage, whining loudly— 

«« What's to become o’ me, laird, and 
thae three bonnie sma’ bairns I’ve born 
Christy Grahame, now when our bread- 
winner's to the gate, and a’ for the leal luve 
he bore the gentle house o’ Monkshaugh ? 
——(Come forit, Robbie Grahame, ye snot- 
terin’ elf,’’ continued she; ‘ and let the 
laird see how muckle ye’re grown.’” And 
the respectable matron seized the Jaird’s 
hope ful name-son by the nose, and so drag- 
ged him into clearer view, with more zeal of 
maternal solicitude than delicacy as to the 
manner of introduction. 

‘If there was one object on earth which 
Monkshaugh loathed more than another, ex- 
cepting always his old agent, it was a slat- 
ternly, dirty woman; and, in the present in- 
stance, one might almost have forgiven this 
failure of Christian charity. 

‘«¢ What’s to be done with that rampallion 
midden, ’Lizbeth?” said he, reddening, and 
heartily ashamed both of his fled companion 
and of his hopeful nameson. 

‘This clamorous matron and her brood 
were not calculated to excite much depth 
of compassion in the bosom of Elizabeth, 
gentle and pitiful as was that generous 
bosom ; yet to expose to hardship greater 
than they now suffered, these wretched 
children, whom mistaken kindne ss for those 
she loved had deprived of—no very ex- 
emplary or tender parent to be sure— 
but still the best they had, was not to be 


’ 


thought of. 


cestral enormities of Mr. John Hutchen were | 


started and discussed with great vehemence 
and freedom. 

‘A similar scene took place in Pitbauchlie, 
the collier village at which the Edinburgh 
officers had been detained till but a few mi- 
nutes before, and where the effigy of Mr. 
Ifutchen, who was peculiarly obnoxious to 
the colliers from his severity against wand- 
poachers, and Tlack fishers, was, at 
sullersng to 


‘* 
‘ 


CuLeIrs, 


this moment, tue tuli the bloody 


‘ After a whispered brief conversation in 
the carriage, Monkshaugh addressed the 
matron. ‘* Go to Mr. Gideon Haliburton, 
where ye will get a daily allowance of meal 
and milk for your starved brats, with what- 
ever in the way of duds o’ clothes may be 
necessary, till your graceless gudeman cast 
up. As for soap and water, I fancy ye never 


see the colour 0’ 
a Sape !- ; 


them. 


sape !” whined the matron, “ It’s fight 


' Lord leuk on them !—And b! 








—na, na, we maunna pretend to | tossed her some si 





eneuch to get the bit saut beast to relish the 

ickle potatoes ;” she pointed té two salt 
Nanieit a fresh purchase, now carrying 
home back to back by the bright-eyed Rob- 
bie. ‘ But the Lord bless your honour, and 
hauld ye in his holy keeping 1” she conti- 


nued ; ‘* and wad it no’ be better, just to 
gi'e me like a piece 0’ money; a soom j’ 


my hand; for what’s a dole o’ meal anda 
sup blaized milk in a hungry sma’ family ?~ 
ess your bonnie 
face,’ she clamoured more eagerly than be- 
fore, as Elizabeth showered into a ragged lap 
all the loose silver in her purse, amounting 
to eighteen shillings. ‘* Lord show favour 
to your bonnie face | and there’ s in the blink 

o’ that bonnie blue e’e will gi’e mony a lad 
a sair heart yet ;—and could not your leddy- 
ship mak’ it the pund note to hein for the 
weary house rent like ?” 

‘ « ¢ Beggars should not be choosers,’ you 
know, good woman,” said Elizabeth, amuneed 
by the effrontery that roused the indignation 

of Monkshaugh to such a pitch as produced 
a happy reaction on his depresse d spirits. 

‘“« Drive on, Nicol!” he cried. “ The 
impudent thief; the bold-browed, brucket, 
hornet quean! She would dictate to me! 
And your simple face, "Lizbeth, to leave 
yoursel’ without a sixpence of change, for a 
randy limmer wha will la’e it a’ in blue Kil- 
baigie before we see Inchgarvie yet !”’ 

eu I owe something to the name of Gra- 
hame, and to your little namesake,” said 
Elizabeth, partly to indulge her natural 
humour, and also to stir the indignation 
of Monkshaugh, which she rightly “judged 
might keep off feelings and though 1ts of more 
perilous tendency. 

‘** inna provoke me, "Lizbeth. In good 
sooth I am a highly honoured man—John 
Hurcheon for my creditor, Jacky Pingle for 
my bride, and C hristy Grahame’s bastard for 
my name-son, who has no more right to the 
name of Grahame than I have to ‘the name 
of Guelph.”’ And the laird went into long 
explanations of how temporary retainers, in 
feudal times, wont to assume the name of 
some warlike leader like himself. 

‘ About a quarter of an hour after the car- 
riage had passed, the disconsolate wife of 
C hristy Grahame was still squatted in a dry 
ditch by the road-side, on the moor, with her 
brood tumbling and yelping up about her, 
joyous in the evening sunshine, and free 
fresh air; and in that mysterious, lights 
hearted mirth, which is the blessed and unl- 
versal portion of childhood under all exter- 
nal hardships whatever. A horseman ap- 
proached whom she probab ly knew, and has- 
tily concealing the silver coins, she began to 
sing out, with a rather ill- acted attempt « at 
tears, ‘Eh! the sair loss me and my sma’ 
family ha’e had in bonnie sweet Leddy ’Liz- 
beth de Bruce this morning—wha was like 
a mother to us a’—ugh, hoo!” 

‘This, by the way, was almost the first 
time that ever Elizabeth had seen this re- 
spectable matron or her hopeful progeny. 

“Ts it long since the carriage passe 


inquired Delancy, for it was he ; oak 1 he 
iver. ; 
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she; “and mony a sair look back —maybe 
for some friend ;’ and as the horseman rode 
of, she first tied the silver into a corner of 
her tattered ‘kerchief, and then proceded to 
the maternal duty of family discipline. 

«Ye ha’e pouched a sixpence id the scat- 
ter, ye thieving little villain ' Gi'e it up i— 
Gi'e it up, this born instant—or I'll brain 
ve!” And she fiercely shook the delinquent 
Hobbie, till all his rags fluttered in the pas- 
sionate breeze; and out of some hole or bore 
in the lining of his breeches, which would 
have defied a Bow Street officer, or even the 
most adroit practitioner in the old Scottish 
game of Kittliecout, dropped the secreted 
cuin. 

‘The mother, secretly delighted with this 
early proof of genius in her first-born and 
fivourite child, now said, ‘* If ever ye steal 
plack or back bawbie frae me again, ye ‘cute 
rogue, l'il burn ye to a cinder on the ingle- 
head! Am I to bring ye up to the gallows, 
think ye?” 

«« Eh! minny, may I steal frae a’ body 
else?” cried the sobbing Robbie. 

«« Haud yere whisht—ye little villain !— 
wad ye break the heart o’ the mother that 
bore ye ?—Ay !—ye’ll tune your pipes now 
—what for wad ye no greet before the gen- 
tles? Hfow am [ to fill the kyte o’ ye, think 
ye—if yell no do your ain part a 

‘Now Robbie’s part, like Master Snug’s, 
could be done extempore, for it was “* no- 
thing but roaring;” and as “the young idea” 
had been ably instructed ‘* how to shout,” 
he seldom failed in performance; but, on 
this occasion, the unwonted apparition of the 
carriage and ‘ the bonnie grand leddy,” and 
a “wee gentleman like Punch,” had be- 
numbed his faculties, and— 

‘« ih! minny, | couldna greet for glowr- 
inz,” was the reply sobbed up. 

*“ Come hame-owre then, ye tricky loon, 
and rin an errand to the Langtown.” 

‘« Eh! minny, and will I get a wee 
drap !” said the youngster, guessing the er- 
rand, and already imbued with the prevail- 
ing, and indeed hereditary tastes of the fa- 
mily, 

‘* Let na the bottlie be seen through your 
dads, then; and whistle a’ the gate back 
down the damside. lech, sirs! it’s a sair 
matter for a mother’s heart to see a bairn no’ 
aboon six blessed years sae yi’en to drink!” 

‘Of bounded Robbie like a tennis-ball 
on that familiar track which he could have 
threaded blindfold ; his bright black eyes 
ulancing with the glee of anticipated revel ; 
holding up his duddie breeches with the left 
hand, and with the other clasping and em- 
bracing, under his coat of many colours, the 
ill concealed heir-loom of his family, vowing 
deep revenge, and muttering—‘ Auld jaud, 
my minny!—when I’m a great big muckle 
man like Mr Frisel, I'll taber her as tightly 
as ever my father did on the pay nights.” 

. Robbie, who was something of a philo- 
logist or philosopher, whichever be the word, 
had a clear and undisturbed idea that pay 
night, when his father got his wages and_be- 
came glorious, being generally the same night 





} the self-same thing, or rather stood equally 


for both modes of payment.’ 

The annexed scene is exquisitely drawn. 
There is in the wild expressions of the ma- 
niac Lord de Bruce, a poetical spirit, which 
tells that our author could imagine much 
beyond the dull reality of every-day existence 
and of common life :— 


‘ Elizabeth was now within the royal park, 
That wild domain of steep and crag and hol- 
low, how unlike the velvet lawns and pomp- 
ous groves bearing a similar name in other 
situations !—She was quite alone—for the 
very latest of the city groups had disappearc:] 
—and she proceeded quickly but fearlessly, 
and in the unconscious indulgence of one of 
those many evil habits for which her governess 
had scolded, and against which Monkshaugh 
had remonstrated a thousand times. It was 
singing in the open air—‘‘ whistling” they 
said—caroliing it certainly was, or rather had 
been, in mere girlish glee: Elizabeth’s song 
was quieternow. On one of those rude stiles 
by which the walker in the park passes its 
awkward divisions she rested for a few se- 
conds, gazing more at leisure on that point of 
the heavens, under which love’s geography 
told her that he might dwell whose image was 
ever present—gazing, as may the Hebrew to- 
wards his own eastern land, to which, sigh- 
ing, he directs his first morning look, kneel- 
ing, addresses his last evening prayer. In 
her vague wanderings and melting thoughts, 
she murmured one of those exquisite ballad 
fragments which spring up in Scotland, no 
one knows how, like wild-flowers from the 
richness of a virgin soil :— 

**T look to the west when I gae to rest, 


That happy my dreams and my slumbers may be, 
For he's far in the west whom I love the best,’”’ &c. 


These words, breathed in the low rich tones 
of a voice of that kind which the most imagi 

native of living bards has described :— 

‘© That voice which even in its mirthful moods, 
Hath made me wish to steal away and weep ;”’ 
these murmured words could not have been 
heard at the distance of many paccs. Butas 
Elizabeth still dallicd in fond musing, a hasty 
step approached the other side of tae high 
stile; and there suddenly descended to her 


wide of the wall, the pale vision of her first 


slumber within the bounds of Holyrood—the 
wasted resemblance of Wolfe Grahame! — 
Grahame, as if after ages of suffering he had 
passed through the Valley of the Shadow of 
Death! That scene she had striven to re- 
gard asa dream; but this was no mockery. 
‘** Aileen! Aileen!’ was again the me- 
lancholy whisper, as he bent down and gazed 
upon her; and Elizabeth involuntarily clasp- 
ed the hand laid on hers, saying, in deep 


emotion, ** Alas, I am not that Aileen!— | 


would that in her stead I could minister to 
your peace !”’ 

‘The stranger shook his head, and conti- 
nued to regard her with a fixed eye but wan- 
dering and vague expression: he then sat 


_ down beside her on the rude step of the stile. 


. : a . ° 
On waich this conjugal duty of paying was | 


] ' 
pal?) 


“ischurged on his mother’s skin, must mean 


often fancied she trembled. 


His features, his mien, his whole appearance 
powerfully interested her. He was suffering 
under the distemperature to which she herself 
was liable—on the verge of which she so 
She returned 





a 


‘drew their heaven to our bosom. 
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his gaze with a melancholy earnestness, too 
respectful for pity, too sorrowful for curiosity. 


*“ Those halt-veiled dreamy eyes which 
draw my soul down into their melancholy 
depths—what histories do they not tell, of 
conflict, sorrow, and suffering !’—was her 
thought. ‘‘ Could those melancholy orbs of 
eclipsed splendour ever have beamed like the 
deep-gray lucid eye of Wolfe Grahame, with 
its broad dark iris?” The stranger smiled 
faintly, as if at the intenseness of her confused 
gaze ; and the bland and beautiful expression 
of his wasted features, again, and more pow- 
erfully struck her in their softened resem- 
blance of Grahame. How like!—and yet 
how unlike! 

‘Can it be?—My father! the Lord de 
Bruce! Oh, impossible !”—was the thought 
that rushed over her mind. The resemblance 
at least could be no illusion of fancy. The 
cast of the head, the mould of the features 
were the same—more finely cut, less firm and 
manly, but possessing in a higher degree the 
pure and simple quality of sculptured beauty. 
In the curve of the lips, in the smali cleft chin 
there were a softness and delicacy of outline, 
a trembling excess of sensibility, which touch- 
ed the heart of Elizabeth with the power of 
beauty more strongly than any human coun- 
tenance she had ever yet seen: yet was this 
face fleshless, colourless, wan, and wasted. 

‘Though the stranger still held Elizabeth's 
hand, he appeared to have half forgotten her 
presence, sunk in musing and gazing on va- 
cant space. She rose at last, and he detained 
her, but so gently, that she stood passively 
waiting what might follow, and revolving 
how she might with most delicacy learn his 
name. 

‘“Ts your dwelling yonder?” said he, 
pointing to the evening star, which. trembled 
in virgin radiance among the turrets of the 
castle, like a gem of price over the swart brow 
of an eastern sultan.—*’Tis Aileen’s star : 
the dwelling of the passionate souls, whom 
love has betrayed, and suffering purified.” 
Iie paused for a little, gazing on the lovely 
planet; and then added, ‘* Sit down by me ; 
you have her own sweet voice; so I may tell 
you, that I also was a dweller yonder; and 
ever by my side was poor Aileen. And whule 
this little green earth danced and flashed be- 
fore us, with her small foot she would spurn 
it through sunny space. You smile—you 
don’t believe?” cried he, half angrily. 

“Oh, no, no!” cried Elizabeth, with un- 
feigned earnestness. 

‘“ Yonder we wandered,” he whispered 
again, keeping his eye on the star, but inclin- 
ing his side face towards Elizabeth. ‘“‘ Alone 
we wandered in our love ; and she lay in my 
bosom through the long, long night of the 
starry year.— But, hark! The spirits of 
light are ever jealous of love like ours. We 
I was 
driven forth ; and here must [ linger on this 
cold gross earth, till the reyolution of the 
great Platonic year be accomplished.” 

‘Elizabeth looked on him with an expres- 
sion of interest so deep as to arrest his wan- 
dering perception. 

‘ Took not so sorrowful,” he whispered 
in the lowest tone. “ [ am not left all alone. 
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There comes an hour ot blessed ee 


At midnight, when the keeper sleeps, 
you know fools say that Iam mad?” and he 
smiled in scorn;—“ but at midnight when 
alone. or when I can steal out among those 
wild hills, the spirit of Aileen floats down on 
the sweet breath of those evening bells. Do 
you hear them ringing?” He inclined his 
head as if listening ; and Flizabeth also bent 
her head as if her ears drank the imaginary 
sounds.—** She comes not to- night,’ he ec on- 
tinued. ‘She is ever scared by earthly 
voices-—even by yours. You must never 
hope to see her. Soimetimes even I cannot; 
but then J am alone with her voice 

‘ Elizabeth could fashion no reply to this 





visionary raving, but her features strongly ex- | 


pressed the depth of her feelings: and the 
unfortunate lunatic—for such on this point 
he evidently was—smiled on her, saying, 
** Look not so sorrowful for me. At mid- 
night, when they all sleep, I steal up to her 
bright planet, climbing up Jacob's ladder, 
with its rounds of glittering stars.—'Tis the 
angel’s path you know —O hour supremely 
blest! A om the deeper midnight come ‘s—the 
hour and the power of darkness! We are 
severed by the howling fiends. Down, down 
I plunge into the bowels of this gross and 
suffocating earth, rolling and tossing on the 
sea of molten lava: and, oh ! worse, worse! 
seeing the pale face of my Aileen through the 
yellow smoke-fogs of the demon-furnace, 
pining afar off in her star! Such is 
weird of ancestral guilt—for Richard de 
Bruce was a murderer!” and the voice sunk 
t. a hollow whisper. 

‘“ Richard de Bruce!” exclaimed FEjiza- 
beth, starting, every suspicion fixed in the 
belie 'f that she, indeed, beheld her unh: ippy 
father. ‘¢ Come with me, sir,” she said in a 
voice of tee ching and anxious entreaty. ‘Suf- 
fer me to lead you to friends who love and 
will cherish you.” Her deep feeling of ve- 
neration withheld her from the ise of the ar- 
guments and persuasions better adapted to 
his distempered fancy; nor, though con- 
vinced that he would follow her on the pro- 


youth, durst she employ the harmless subte 
fuge, which seemed to her a violation of all 
delicacy and respectful feeling. But again 
she urged her simple request. 

‘The unfortunate gentleman appeared 
quite indifferent to her entreaties; fm wrapt 
in the sensations and fancies of the passing : 
moment, made no reply whatever. The 
crescent moon was now resting her disk on 
the crest of the lill,— 

«© One star within her nether tip 

‘The dreamer gazed on the beautiful pla- 
net, which is poetically —or is it truly 7—saidl 
to influence the moods of a distempered 
brain. The merest vulgar of ie p! hiloso- 


‘* 


‘ While Elizabeth held his hand, anxiously | 


watching the varying expression of his coun- 
tenance, he turned to her, smiling fai: ntly as 
it at some conceit rising in his owa fancy. 

** Aileen would say,”"—and he pointed to 
the crescent and the litde Stur—* yon was a 
a pale young mother clasping her infant. She 
was very fanciful, poor thing. Llow we loved 
to stand arm in arm on Brian's Tower, 9 AZ- 
ing on yon moon as she rose from the bay in 
her fulness of beauty 2’ 

‘* Brian's Tower 
Elizabeth in many of old Monica's [rish le- 
gends. It excited interest but begot no fresh 
surprise. Again she gently urged that they 
should be gone, and was once more un- 
heeded. 

** Do you love best, like my poor Aileen, 


_to gaze on her beauty thus, the pale young 


mother ; or when the heavenly shepherdess 
she walks brightly forth of her tents in Araby, 
all her st urry flock clustering about her tf feet— 
all the bright- eyed constellations helping her 
silent wateli—the wide heavens populous and 
alive !—Charleswain and the VPietades and 


| Orion with his silver beit, all singing in their 


the | 


| thought, 


_ may 


ito fold,’ I 


nightly ward! Till the morning star has 
come a tip-toe, and whispered, ‘ Tis time 
have watched them. The little 
lambs are ever gathered first.—~Aileen’s girl 
died, you remember ?” 

‘Elizabeth's emotion became excessive. 
“Oh, no! no!” she cried. “She lives! I 
am she! Lives to comfort you—to love 
you . 

‘The 


with a 


unhappy centleman looked at her 


bewil: le ‘ring mixture of vacancy ard 
] 


feeble recollection: and snook his head as if 


halfconscious of confused and wandering 
saying, “7 shall know you when | 
have slept. 

‘Will you come with me, then—home 
with me?” and she hung on his hand, and 
then gently attempted ta draw his arm within 
her own. 

‘* You are young,—you look innocent,— 
[ trust you?) Will you not betray 


| me?’’?” 
mise of meeting this vision ary mistress of his 


p! hic days can laugh at the influence of the | 


stars on human destiny, a belief which once 
enchained the most powerful minds. The 
swav of the arbitress of tides over human 


brains, is at first sight not less extravagant. 
Yet who would wish it thoroughly dis- 
proved _— 


«¢ There's something sweet in this uncertainty, 
I wouid not change for your Chaldean lore. 


%% 


| of the teeth : 


But it behoves us to stop. We think we 
have quoted sufficiently to confirm our pre- 
ceding opimons ; and we take leave of [liza- 
beth de Bruce with the knowledge that its 
author can do and might have done 
much worse. ; 


4! 
ul 
il be iter, 


Prinemples of D, ntal Surgery, Rvhihiting a 
new Method of Treating the Discuses of the 
Teeth and Gums. by Lronarp Korckt R, 
Surgeon Dentist. Svo. pp. 445. London, 
1827. T. and G. Underwood. 

Tuk important science of dental ' 

has hitherto received in this country but little 

encouragement; and, in consequence, igno- 
rant practitioners have had an undivided 
sway, and a greater facility of torturing their 
indiscreet patients. We are aware that many 
individuals of great talent have occasion lly 
been eminent in their treatment of diseases 
but 








SUTLE 


| surgeon-dentists have disgri iced that appella- 


| tion, and have practised, perl 


laps to theirown 
but with ignorance and wanton 
It has usually been considered a 


emolument, 
barbarity. 


> was a name familiar to | 








Se ] 
a considerable number of | 


sufficient passport to excellence in this art, 
if an individual could extract a tooth with 
any degree of adroitness; in fact, no anatom- 
ical knowledge of the parts aflected seems to 
have been required, and the mixing up of a 
powder, and the use of the lancet, the key, 
and the punch, have been, and in many in- 
stances, still are, the only abilities required 
to ensure a sufficient degree of patronage, 
[mn short, whilst other portions of surgical 
science were atti ning notoriety and y icl ling 
practical knowledge, “dentistry has remained 
almost in its primeval di urkness, and has long 
been a fertile source of empiricism. QOur- 
selves can attest this fact, and prove the 
lamentable consequences arising from it, 
Attention, within these few years past, has, 
however, been paid to this neglected art, 
and we have had the pleasure of noticing 
more than one able volume on this subject. 
We now can introduce to the attention of 
our intelligent readers, a work repicte with 
knowledge, written in an unaffected style, 
with arguments clear and explanatory, and 
possessing a theory evidently founded in 
extensive p yractice 

Mr. tioecker has gone completely from 
the beaten track,—he has brought many re- 
quisites to the task, and, from the attested 
cases narrated in bis volume, has proved 
completely suecessful. fle  incontestably 
has studied his profession im all its variors 
branches,—he has dared to think ditierenily 
from his brethren,—and, yet more, has dared 
to act. 

To the most uninitiated and uninformed, 
the perusal of his work tiust convey com- 
plete conviction of the utility of his plan ;— 
and the manner in which he has diyested hie 
subiect is not less pleasing than the talented 
information so conveyed. 

As we find it difficult to ex/ract, we shall 
content Ourselves with meutioning the prin- 
contents of Mir. WKoecker’s volume, 
which is divided into two parts. The first 
contains observations on dental surgery, 
its general principles, -— remarks on the 
natural history of teeth, with pathological 
observations, view of the causes of 
disease, its morbid effects,—with a treatinent 
of cure for the saine,—a preservative mode 


cipal 


—ia 


to be acdorte d hy those who wish to retain 

their gums and teeth in a_ healthy state.— 
” } 

and, an able essay on the treatment of chil- 


dren, at ion eae at their second dentition. 
The concluding part of the work treats of 
caries, external and internal; the anatomy of 
the sockets, maxillary bones, &e 3; aud ob- 
servations on the devastation or absorption 


. ' ae 24% 
of the gums: and rth les with a suecinct 
account of thie operativ poruon of dental 


surgery, and the atter-tre ilies nt of the gums 
when teeth are extracted, &e. Ke. 

We have thus enumerated the most pro- 
minent features of Mr. Koecker’s work, and 
we leave its author to the just discernment of 
a public, which usually finds out, and 1S 
willing to reward genius, and which is ever 
ready to repay exertions calculated to lessen 
the ills of mankind, and to forward the weil- 


: ; 
veing of society. 
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Astronomical Mnemonics: 


sinal Method 


of acquiriig @ ¢ npl-te Knowledze of th 
* § éllatw iS. By RR. NLat WA.% Byvo. 
4+) 68. London, 1827. Longman aml Co, 
Wueruer Mr. M achat is ‘new and truly | 


original method’ of astronomical instruction 
wil] succeed in superseding the more 

Jes of imparting a knowled: ve of the starry 
shall not presume to determine; 
Ingenuity in the plan, 
the unfortunate 


ane let 


hosts, we 
but that there Is some 


oeae . , en 
we willingly admit, though 


» of the projector may occasion much | ! 
style is J I which appeared in the heavens in the sight 


inutile in ma} ng « the discover y. 








Rockavon; a Tale of the thirteenth Century. 
By £. Hl. De Sr. Pierre Jones. 3 vols. 
12mo. pp. 982. London, 1827. Fisher 
and Co. 

A paronfsaL tyrant, a true knight; a ladye 

ef much beauty, but of little discretion ; two 

large castles; some few dozen of subterrane- 
ous passages; two or three murders: one 
black spectre; and four or five hundred of 
yreen-coated banditti, form the characters of 
this tale. Those who are fond of the mar- 


veilous, will not be disappointed whilst 
reading: Rockavon; and for sentimental 
misses, who like heroes of hair-breadth 


escapes; or for half-heroie apprentices, who 
iudulge in the romantic, and then creep, quite 
terrified, to bed, 
terror which is more likely to gratiiy. Some 
of the dialogue is tolerable, and a few of the 
characters ave strongly marked, bit absurdity 
is the dead weight of Rockavon, and, for 
aught we know, may prove its greatest charm, 
We, however, believe that this work is al- 
ready known to the public, having first ap- 
peared in periodical numbers, 


a ee ee 


ORIGINAL. 


A MIRACLE. 
We translate the following article from a 
French religious and literary journal, entitled 








| which for a fortnight had been rainy, 


| 
nt | 
| 


the 


we know not of any tale of ! 
'of that religion whi 


The Mediateur, and professing to be edited | 


by a society of ecciesiastics 
We had ; iccustomed ourselves to 
consider the d Chi tys of miracles | ony? since Sone 
by, but, after a perusal of the 
piece of intellizence, we 


} 
tiemel] F 


SU} SE que i? 


liom Anite niasce 
LoinK OuUl re adaers 


call . — . > _ ’ 
Wiitcousider us justin ~_ inenteriaininea hope 


Cs 


eoning -« ‘ 
of seeing. a Conversion as important and as 
COMplete as th it of Ss aul ‘ nid h "Ss wy yidiers, in 
the ers } t+ }? mors Pe 
tile } eTsons O} tienard ¢ or hile and his infidel 


Sil phiuen :— 


‘An extravrdina y event, which has lately 
occurred ina village near Poitiers, engrosses 
every mind. We have hitherto abstained 
or. mentioning the circumstance, because 


‘ knew that the authorities of the c.pital, 


Dp 
Civil, as Well AS reli 


2ious, had been en gaged 
in collecting information on the spot. Now 
that these statements unite in confir ming the 
fact of the prodigy, of which we had been 
previously informed, we do not hesitate to 
Publish it, as re ported to us by one of our 
Correspondents :— 


** Poitiers, Dec. 24. 1826. 
ditor, »—The 17 i th of Dece nie r last, 
> Curé of the parish of Minié (a villave 


‘4 Mr. 5 


+f 


’ 
M the 


wnd iterary gen- | 


| Who s 


aoe eee eee 


journal,’ 








two leagues from Poitiers,) directed the cere- 
mony of pianting the cross subsequent to 
the of the jubilee. The we ither, 
hecame 
serene at the commencement of this religious 
festival. Nearly four thousand persons from 
ali the neighbour ring parts assisted, and among 
them were present a certain number of mere- 
ly curious, and of unbelieving persons. After 
the plantation of the cross, M 
Minié delivered a discourse analogous to 
affecting ceremony, and touched more 
particularly upon the miracle of the cross 


@xcrcises 


of the Emperor Constantine. An instant af- 
ter, there wus seen in Lie sky a large luminous 
which left no room for doubt t as to its 
heiner miraculous, since the weather was par- 
ticularly serene, and since its situation aud 
its splendour rendered the idea that it was a 
meteor quite impossible. The Marquis de 
Courzan, mayor of Minié, and the numerous 
persons assembled, saw the cross perfectly 
well, and were much struck with so extraor- 
dinary a miracle. This luminous cross ap- 


(7 OSS, 


peared in the sky for the space of nearly half 


an hour, and it was witnessed by all present, 
without a single exception. St Such a miracle 
was followed, as you may suppose, by nu- 
merous conversions. Since that tme, many 
unbelieving persons have been anxious to 
abjure their errors, and to re-enter the bosom 
ch is never without some 
splendid proot of its divine power. 
has thus been pleased to call around him, in 
(his canton, a large number of indifferent and 
strayed Christians. [ abstain trom all fur- 
ther reflection, and enter into no further de- 
tail, for I suppose that the fact is already 
known to you. I therefore contine myself te 
the hasty writing of this note 
‘Tl am, &c. MI : 
‘ Member of several learned societies.’ 

It is from such contemptible productious 
as this pretended ‘ religious and literary 
that religion receives her most fatal 
wounds. and while we cannot avoid laughing 
at the absurdity of the re lation, we cannot re- 
vard it without a dee pt feeling of regret, and 
tL consciousness that the evils likely to result 
from its publication are and numerous. 
shall henceforth blame he man who re- 
fuses to trust to a faith which a —— to re 
quire so wretched a prop as this 
miracle? For its sake, it behoves the 
Catholic church instant 
protection from the men unprinc)! 
to endeavour to 
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SOL ILOQUY 
WHAT art thou,Fear? Thou bosom tyrant,what? 
Thou art no idie dreamer, or we dream 
No airy nothing, for we prove thy might ; 
Thou mak’st of our Surmises very spoit. 
Now ta the battle-field thou frownest; now 
Within the cloister'd cell thou creep’st along 5 
Some times thou sluimber’st in the summer’s 

brecze 5 

At other maddeneth in the winter’s stu. .2. 
Thou'rt mi yulded to all humours ; 
Still vary: 


support 
rr 


} } ay Bia aa zed sale 
vulled by their cobweb 








ON FEAR. 


iu all shapes 


° ’ 
neg, yl still c! arise less lu thy hate. 


the Cure of 





four 
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Alike we dread tiee in the cricket's chirp, 

The roaring tuunder, and the clashing flood. 

Awtul mysterious power, we still may guess, 

But never can explain thy nature forth. 

Piiou can’st not be inberent in out being, 

Ov if thou art, we know thee not as such; 

The infant and the idiot heed thee not; 

‘Tis only to our riper sense thou stand'st 

In palpab.e obscunty. Void as air, 

Yet piain as is the blackness of the night, 

Oh! could we but imag:ne thee a place 

Whereon to rest thy shapeiess bulk,—a throne 

Suiting thy terrors, it would be upon 

Some bleak stupendous mount,with horrid head 

involved in clouds, high as the highest heaven, 

And daik us caverned eurth. There! there to sit 

Communing with the spirits of the gloom ; 

Or with thy silence—for we might suppose 

Thy ears in dread even of thy tungue'’s converse; 

Or we might call thee uearer to our breasts, 

And active picture thee as Satan's self, 

Roaming .t large turoughout the world unseen, 

Warring With every breast, and conquering 

With all thou warr’st, omnipoteut in power ; 

Yes, yes,tuou muak’st thy playthings of our proofs 

Of boasted wisdom, levelling with the dust 

Each fabric which our vaunting reason rears. 

No counsels sage! no station e’er can nake 

The luinan heart tmpreguable tu thee. 

The chief, who battles for proud glory, dreads 
thee ; 

The kiug, high seated on his throne, obeys thee ; 

The saint, who soars to God, is not above thee ; 

Thou pourest weakness turough that brave 
man’s breast 5 

Thou pull’st the crown from off that great man’s 
head ; 

And darkenest Heaven to that good man’s eyes. 

All are thy vassals. Pnou sportech with 

Our pride, our gieatness, and our saving faith. 

Cheltenham, 1227 J.D. 


MATLRNAL LOVE. 


[Fr there is one human feeling free from the 
imputses of earthly trailty, that tells us in the 
slightest breathings of its celestial origin, It is 
that of a mother’s love—a mother’s chaste, 
overwhelming, and everlasting love for her 
children. 

The name of a mother is our echildhood’s 
talismian—our refuge and our safeguard in all 
misery; “us the first half-formed word 
talls from the babbling toncue, the first 
idea that dawns on the r mind: the 
first, the fon ” st, and the most lasting tie in 
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which nie can bind the heart of man! 
It is fro 1) ; beg inning the same and ufli- 
chan he ly . owe; not 1ts being to this 
world. or the thiags in this werld, but jis in- 
| depencent and scli-existent ; enduring whilst 
the purse of life animates the breast that fos- 
ters it; amd afthere be any thing of mortality 
that survives the grave, surely its best and 





| tages ; 


noblest passion will never perish. Oh! it is 
a pure and holy emulation of heaven's mercy, 
Implanted in the heart of woman for the dear- 
est and nicest purpose, to be at once her 
truest and most sacred pleasure, and the 
safety and the blessing of her offspring. 

Tis not a selfish passion, depending for its 
permanency ou the reciprocation of advan- 
but in its sincerity. It casteth not 
itself, and centres but in the happiness of its 


‘object; and when the welfare of that object 


; mot wel 


is at stake, it putteth < .way fear and knoweth 
ness. It is not excited by form of 
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feature, but rather by a happy perversion of 
perception, embues all things with an ima- 
ginary beauty. 

It watches over our helpless infancy with 
the ceaseless benignity of a guardian angel; 
anticipates every childish wish, honours every 
wayward fancy, soothes every transient sor- 
row, sings our sweet lullaby to rest, and cra- 
dies us on its warm and throbbing breast; 
and when pain and sickness prey upon the 
fragile form; what medicine is there likea 
mother’s kisses ? what quieting pillow like a 
mother’s bosom? Or when launched into 
the wide ocean of a tempestuous world, what 
eye gazes on our adventurous voyage, with 


all the eagerness of maternal fondness, amid | 


the sad yet not unpleasing contest of hopes 
and fears, and deep anxieties. When the 
rugged path of life has been bravely, pa- 
tiently, and nobly trodden ; when prosperity 
has smiled upon us; when virtue has upheld 
us amid the world’s temptations ; virtue 
which she herself planted in us; and when 
Fame has bound her laurels round us, is 
there a heart that throbs with a livelier or 
more grateful pleasure ? 


LINES TO AN INFANT. 


Precious being! thoughts of whom 
"Mid the shadow and the gloom 

Of life’s darkest hours, can bring 
Smiles and sunshine on their wing; 


Though it is not mine to see, 

Save in fancy, aught of thee, 

Of my heart how great thy share, 
Witness this my song and prayer! 
‘Tis the soul that fashions song, 
When Emotion, full and strong, 
Earth-directed, Heaven-sent, 
Gives itself impassioned vent. 
Such the lay I offer now, 

Though unseen thy blessed brow ; 
Though I gaze not on thine eyes, 
Such the song my soul supplies. 
And the prayer—what may it be 
That I will not ask for thee? 
Wealth and fame, and length of days, 
Honour’s meed—the lyrist’s bays ? 
Yes ; but won by holy skill, 

By a conquest of the will ; 

By the feeling which aspires 

Over all that it acquires ; 


Else the very loneliest nook 

That the tempest ever sliook, 

Were a better boon to crave, 

And a worthier prize to save ! 

Unavailing song and prayer '; 

Baseless visions, frail as fair 

Yet the gentle phantasy 

Must not all deserted be! 

It were full as vain to paint 

Care’s dull toil and Sorrow’s ’plaint 5 

Known but to a Power Divine, 

Is the doom that shall be thine. 

So, thou sweetest mystery ! 

For awhile farewell to thee ; 

Creature of a sacred spell, 

For awhile, farewell, farewell! 

Jan. 30, 1827. A. D. 
JEALOUSIES IN FRIENDSHIP. 
There is as much selfishness—as many in- 

significant jealousies, in friendship as in love; 
and these are ten times more troublesome 
and odious, being such as no man would be 











mean enough to confess, however he might 
be little enough to feel and to indulge them. 
As long as a person is nothing, all these 
symptoms sleep—the selfishness of friends is 
not awakened. But when one has obtained 
the unlucky fortune of having his sonnet in- 
serted in a magazine, or his maiden poem 
lauded in a minor review,—if he have even 
a Waterloo medal,— 
* Or lady, such as lovers prize, 

Have smiled on him.’ 
then up spring the little harvest of jealousies 
in those very faces where he, luckless wight, 
expected to have found but smiles and con- 
gratulations. He is no longer what he was; 
as soon as he becomes something, his friends 
become patrons; and then,— 


Farewell, the sweet communion of young minds, 
The pleasant paths of hope essayed together ; 
The subtle wheel of sympathy that winds 
Round either heart the wishes of the other. 


Poor, pitiful, or talentless as he may be, he 
will not want some one ‘to take pride out 
of him.’ And the moment he finds he has 
made a step in life, he also finds thorns and 
difficulties beset him. At home or abroad, 
in the strange or the friendly circle, he is as- 
tonished to see every aspect changed; there 
may be more smiles—whether or not, there 
is certainly more rancour. 





SONG. 


BLooo on bright flower of beauty, 
In loveliness divine, 

The quiet bower of duty 
Refits such charms as thine. 

Tis well that thou hast early won 
A haven in this stormy world, 

Where darkness reigns and clouds drive on, 
And Passion’s thunderbolts are hurled, 
And Sorrow’s raven flag is never furled. 


The rose full well may token 
The charms we so admire, 
Still be the link unbroken, 
And with the rose expire ; 
Thou wert not formed to bear the chills— 
The blights that age and sorrow bring, 
The first cold blast the rose-bud kills, 
And thou should’st die ere age can wring 
One charm that decks, bright girl, thy 
lovely spring. — DE——. 


—— — 











THE DRAMA. 

Drury Lane ToEeatre.—Mr. Kean played 
Lucius Junius, in the tragedy of Brutus, at 
this house, on Monday night. To our taste, 
there is no character in which this great actor 
appears, that leaves a stronger impression of 
his powerful talent than this very arduous 
one; it has been so often minutely described 
as to preclude any necessity for critical repe- 
tition. The public so completely think with 
us, that the house was crowded to excess, 
and hundreds were turned away from want 
of room. 

Covent Garpen.—Another interesting 
claimant for metropolitan fame appeared on 
these boards, on Wednesday evening, as the 
representative of Juliet. Miss F. H. Kelly, 
it will be recollected, made a very favour- 
able debut in this part, but failed in impart- 
ing great effect to any other, or in obtaining 
an established footing; Miss Lacy, a chaste 





clever actress, distinguished herself for origi. 
nality and force in every thing she played,— 
she also has quitted the house; in The Lite- 
rary Chronicle of the 20th and 27th of last 
month, we described the performances of 
Miss Hargrave, which, however, did not 
procure her an engagement; and we have 
now to introduce Miss Jarman, of the Dub- 
lin and Bath Theatres, not without express. 
ing a hope that she may be more fortunate 
than her predecessors, whose want of succeys 
appears attributable rather to capriciousness 
in the management than to want of talent in 
the debutantes. Miss Jarman’s voice is har- 
monious and full ; her pronunciation correct, 
and her whole performance gave evidence 
of a sound judgment. In person, she js 
rather tall and slender, her figure bearing a 
strong resemblance to Miss Lacy’s. The 
difficulties attending a first appearance, 
should ever obtain much consideration and 
lenity, but Miss Jarman seemed well accus- 
tomed to the stage, betrayed very little em- 
barrassment, and was greeted throughout 
with warm acclamations,—so much so, that 
Romeo and Juliet will be performed again on 
Saturday and on Monday next. 

After the tragedy, a new farce was pro- 
duced, entitled The One Hundred Pound 
Note. The principal characters, Montmo- 
rency and [arriet Arlington, were played by 
Mr. Jones and Madame Vestris. The story 
of a farce is seldom worth detailing, and in 
this we have one so complicated and spun 
out, that it would be tedious to trace it 
through all its intricacies, which we are the 
less inclined to do as there is no striking no- 
velty in any one scene throughout. Itisa 
bustling piece, and by curtailment and other 
improvements may be made to pass muster 
for a few nights, and escape those hisses 
which attended its first representation. Ves- 
tris’s singing and bewitchery, which always 
have a powerful effect upon the audience, 
softened their anger into good humour, and 
induced them, in this instance, at the fall of 
the curtain, to show a more lenient disposi- 
tion than could have been anticipated. 

Royat West Lonpon Turatre.—Soi- 
reés Fruncaises —The representations at this 
theatre, on Wednesday last, were for the 
benefit of Perlet, and though the pieces cho- 
sen were not very attractive, yet the audi- 
ence was numerous and select. Had Des- 
touches written only such comedies as La 
Fausse Agnés, he would never have merited 
a rank immediately next to Molivre and 
Regnard. Instead of this comedy, and the 
very old farce of Les Habitans des Landes, 
M. Perlet would have acted more wisely if 
he had joined to the pretty vaudeville of the 
Precepteur, some such piece as L’drtiste, 
Le Duel, or L’ Ecole des Vieillards, etc. m 
which he is so successful ; the latter of these 
was acted on Monday last, and we think 
some of our readers may find amusement 10 
the’ following brief outline of its plot:—4 
widower of immense fortune,named Danville, 
marries Hortense, a young girl whose only 
dower is her beauty, goodness of heart, and 
a happy disposition. Madame St. Clair, the 
grandmother of Hortense, is a woman of high 
pretentions, and very fond of the fashionable 
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world, ‘into which she draws her grand- 
daughter, and they at length set out for 
Paris, whither Danville follows shortly after, 
and sees his young wife surrounded by 
admirers, and beloved by the Duke D’ Elmar. 
The husband’s jealousy 1s aroused, and he 
first opposes her going to a ball, to which 
the duke was to escort her, and then, grieved 
at her vexation, gives his permission ; Hor- 
tense, however, sensible of his kindness, re- 
nounces the pleasure she so anxiously ex- 
pected ; but, in the absence of Danville, 
the duke arrives, and his entreaties, joined 


to those of Madame St. Clair, prevail ; she | 


accompanies him to the ball, sees her hus- 
band there, returns home overcome by re- 
morse, and is followed by the duke, who now 
openly avows his passion ; Hortense, dis- 
mayed, replies to him with horror, and, 
hearing the steps of her busband, she pushes 
the duke into a closet; Danville enters, and 
a terrible scene ensues between him and his 
wife; he discovers that the duke is in the 
closet, and challenges him; a duel follows, 
D’Elmar disarms his adversary, and clears 
the character of Hortense. L’ Ecole des Vieil- 
lurds, is the finest composition of Casimir 
Delavigne, and does great honour to the 
talents of this young author. It is true to 
nature, contains an excellent moral, and a 
useful lesson to old age, without holding it 
up to derision. Perlet, Daudel, Marius, and 
Mademoiselle Petit played their respective 
arts with their usual spirit. The part of 
Madame St. Clair is the only one in the 
comedy of Delavigne, that is badly drawn, 
and if Madame Deligny was not able to 


render this character interesting, it was not 
her fault but the poet.s’ 











VARIETIES. 
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Qualifications of an Orator.—‘ In speaking 
of an orator,’ (says The London and Dublin 
Magazine,—the general spirit and ability of 
which rank it with the most esteemed of our 
periodicals,)—* in speaking of an orator, we 
must admit that much depends upon quali- 
fication merely external. The celebrated 
Curran was accustomed to observe, that it 
took him half an hour longer to reach the 
hearts of a jury, than it would have taken a 
less repulsive-featured man, with the same 
arguments. This may hold good as far as 
the bar, and probably the senate, are con- 
cerned; but we are disposed to believe that 


! 


' treme plainness of manner, are not in reality 


a drawback on the popularity of a preacher; 
of course we mean, as in the other instance, 
a talented preacher. In fact, we rather 
think that the advantage leans to the side of 
such a person as we have just described 

| There is decidedly in the appearance of such 
a character, something quite consonant to 
the mortifying self-denying spirit of the Gos- 
pel. His opinions are likely to be more se- 
| riously attended to, and his words will sink 
_ deeper, and ultimately produce more effect. Of 
| the first character, ordinary listeners will say 
that he is ‘a nice man,” but they will style the 
| other “ an extraordinary one.” Irving proba- 
| bly owes more of his popularity to his long, 
black, and matted locks, and to the holy fe- 
rocity of his appearance, than to his doctrine 
or style. We have heard of pious persons 
who could never pray with due fervour in 
any place of worship where the beams of the 
sun penetrated: this, it will be said, is all 
the work of the imagination; but the imagi- 
nation has, perhaps, more to do with our re- 
ligious feelings than we are willing to admit.’ 

Comedy and Tragedy.— Baron Holbach, in 
a conversation on theatrical works, thus de- 
scribes comedy and tragedy :—‘ The business 
of a comedy is always a marriage, and that 
of a tragedy, a murder. All the intrigue 


i 
| 


cond act. 


of the third act. A new difficulty arises, and 
prevents the marriage and the murder; and 


with the contest, they marry and they kill, 
which completes the piece.’ 


with one of his rich performances, on Mon- 
day last. 

The Deaf and Dumb.—A statement re- 
specting the deaf and dumb of the Canton du 
Vaud, which was read recently at the Society 
of Public Utility, contained the following cu- 
rious fact, viz. that out of 122 parishes, not a 
single deaf and dumb person was to be found 
_in 67 of them, while in the remaining 55 
| there were no less than 152. Reckoning the 
| population of the canton to be 155,000, this 
| would make about one deaf and dumb in 
| 1000, though distributed very unequally as 





it does not apply so forcibly to the oratory of | to locality. Thus the district of Moudon, 


the pulpit. A preacher with handsome fea- 
tures, fine figure, and highly-polished man- 


ners, is unquestionably possessed of splen- | 


did advantages. Indeed, when united to 
great talent, such qualifications would seem 
to render the sacred orator irresistible. But 


the influence [expertence, we should imagine, | 


nent be meant,] of almost every individual, 
WO gives the subject the least consideration, 


will readily convince him, that what we | 
Would in ordinary life call personal defects, 


Pi not at all likely to prove prejudicial to 
ic Preacher, or to the cause that he happens 
0 advocate. An ordinary figure, a severe 
Or ¢ ray on “a 

T gloomy expression of countenance, or ex- 


| containing a population of 6602 inhabitants, 
| has 43 deaf and dumb persons among them ; 
| that of Payerne has 25, in 6095; and that of 
| Aubonne has 20, in 6,630. It would be in- 
| teresting to trace the physical causes of so 
| extraordinary a disproportion.— French Jnl. 
Laporte has entered into an engagement 
to perform a few nights in Dublin, and will 
| 
afterwards return to Drury Lane Theatre. 
Hereditary Eccentricities.— Lord Stanhope 
is one of the most generally-informed men 
in either house of parliament, and exceed- 


ingly eloqueut in conversation, and yet is ani | 
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inefficient public speaker. 
much with his yo} 
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Mr. Mathews entertained the good people | 
of Oxford, at the Great Room in that city, | 
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lently with his arms, (both the conseqnence 
of his operative studies, his father having ap- 
prenticed him to a blacksmith, declaring the 
trade of a lord would soon be over, and that 
of a blacksmith more profitable,) to be per- 
suasive. He is rather parsimonious in his 
habits: Chevening is by no means noted for 
its hospitality. His dress, address, and ay 
pearance, are exactly those of a methodist 
parson: in voice and feelings, I am happy 
to say, he is very different. I have a sincere 
regard for him.— The Inspector. 

The proprietors of the English theatre, in 
Paris, have been presented with a comedy, 
in three acts, by Mr. Greffulhe, in which, it 
is said, the principal character will be played 


| by Mr. Liston. 


Mr. Williams Wynn has given one of the 
writerships, which has devolved upon him as 
president of the Board of Control, as a prize 
to be contended for by the boys at Westmin- 
ster School. The competition was open to 
all, whether king’s scholars or town boys, 
in the two upper forms, who were disposed 


'to enter the lists; and the candidates are 


Messrs. Fronde, Allen, Davis, Escombe, 
Bailey, and Finlayter, and their examinations 
are confined to the Greek and Latin classics, 
geography, and Romen histe.;. Dr. Batten 
of Hayleybury Coie, and Messrs. Tyler 


turns on this question—Shall they marry, or | and Cramer of the University of Oxford, are 
shall they not marry!—Shall they kill, or shall | the examiners. 

they not kill? They shall marry—they shall | 
kill; and so ends the first act: they shall not | posted up by order of the bishop, who at 
marry—they shall not kill, concludes the se- | present superintends the education of the 
A new means of marrying and | young Duke de Bordeaux, in the cathedral 
killing presents itself, which is the substance | of Strasburg, a few days previous to the 


The following |: a translation of a notice, 


anniversary of the birth ‘of Ignatius Loyola, 
the founder of the Jesuits:—‘ Forty days 


this forms the fourth act. At length, wearied | indu!gence will be granted to all those who, 


after having fully confessed and -communed, 
shall visit this cathedral on the anniversary of 
the birth of the Holy Father, Ignatius Loyola, 
and shall there pray for the union of Chris- 
tian princes, the extirpaton of heresy, and 
the exaltation of the holy and true religion. 

Mr. Cesar Moreau’s elaborate literary 
researches have procured him the honourable 
distinction of being elected a member of the 
Royal Society. The Statistical Records of 
the British Navy, from the earliest times to 
the present, just issued by this gentleman, 
are now before us, and will form an .article 
of review in our next. 

A poor self-educated shipwright, of the 
name of John Cordingly, a native of the 
town of Ipswich, on the banks of the Orwell, 
has recently been found to possess extensive 
powers of composition in prose and verse. 

The hatred of the French for the Jesuits 
manifests itself in every posssible way. The 
Tartuffe of Moliére sells by thousands, and 
has been published in every form. Julius 
Didot, senior, has just printed it on a single 
sheet of paper in very clear characters, for 
the moderate price of 25 centimes. 

Holland-Tide, or Munster Popular Tales, 
has for its motto, * Now let it rain potatoes,’ 
taken from the Merry Wives of Windsor. 
Potatoes were not in use in England in the 
time of Shakspeare ; ‘ therefore,’ says a pun- 


| ster, this is an interpolation of one of his 
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Reports assign to the pen of Monerieff 
the new budyet of amusement with which 
Mathews intends to favour his friends during 
the next season; it is satd to contain many 
original Characters and anecdotes. F 


The Courier Francais of Monday last 
says :—*‘ A letter from Brest informs us, that 
the performance of The Jurtuffe has at length 
taken place in that city. The guard in front 
of the house was re-inioreed by eighty troops, 
but this time they were not allowed to inter- 
fere. Almost all the verses of this masier- 
piece were enthusiastically applauded. At 
the end of the piece the bust of Molitre was 
brought on the stage, at the request of the 
spectators. Crowns, thrown from all parts 
of the theatre were, placed on the head of the 
immortal author, who had indicted on the 
foreheads of al! hypocrites and false devotees 
a scar which can never be effaced.’ 

A Pocket Road-Book of Ireland, on the 
plan of Reichard’s Itineraries, intended to 
form a companion to Leigh’s New Pocket 
Road-Book of England and Wales, is in the 
press. 

Human Sacrifices in India, — This subject 
is to be brought under the consideration of 
the Court of East India Proprietors, by Mr. 
J. Poynder, who has given notice of a motion 
to the following effect :—‘ That this Court, 
taking into consideration the continuance of 
human sacrifices in India, is of opinion that 
1n the case ofall rites or ceremonies involving 
the destruction of life, it is the duty of a 
paternal Government to interpose for their 
prevention; and therefore recommends to the 
Honourable Court of Directors to transmit 
such instructions to India as that Court may 
deem most expedient for accomplishing this 
object consistently with all practicable atten- 
tion to the feelings of the natives.’ 

A grand concert of sacred music will take 
place in the veneraLle church of St. Saviour’s, 
Southwark, on the 1st of March, fer the joint 


henefit of the Surrey Refuge for the Desti- | 1’ 
tute and the Surrey Dispensary. The former 


has bven established for affording relief to 
the once abandoned, but now repentant of- 
fender; and the other for yielding to the dis- 
eased and suffering poor medical advice and 
inedicines gratis. The talent, both vocal and 
instrumental, engaged on the occasion, is of 
the very highest order. 

The Bishop of Lincoln dicd on Wednesday 
morning, in consequence of a cold which his 
lordship took while attending the funeral of 
the Duke of York. 

The Count de Survilliers (Joseph Bona- 
parte) has commissioned one of his friends 
in Paris to subscribe 1000 fancs towards the 
monument of Talma, and the like sum to- 
wards that of David. 
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Works just Pusitsaen.—Holland Tide, or 
Munster Popular Tales, 84. 6d.—Lawes on Naval 
Book- Keeping, 104. 6d.—Johnstone’s Present System 
of Education in France, 10s. 6d.—Richards’s Sermons, 
73.—Dyer’s Specimens of English Poetesses, 10s. 6d. 
Benson's Plans of Sermons, 63. 
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TO READERS & CORRESPONDENTS. 


InN our last potice, the word ‘ notice’ should have 
been notions. 

in reply to the many solicitous inquiries respecting 
Jonathan Oliworthy, E«q., we can only say that we 
shonid be as happy to hear something of the * where- 
abonts’ of the worthy gentieinan, as avy of our readers, 

The book respecting which Mr. T. M1. has written, 
wus reviewed several months since. We make ita 
point of conscience to pay tmmediate attention to all 
works connected with the furtherance of art. 

We beg to iuform Amicus that we do ‘consider it 
our duty to encourage cenius ;’ but that we did not 
believe it wottid be consistent with that duty to inseit 


a poem, the best stanza< of which we now subjoin :— | 


* Spirit of the azure sky, 
Upwards as I gaze, 
Pour on my adoring eye, 
All thy brilliant blaze! 
‘Thou art a magnitic arch, 
Compas-ing the earth, 
And beneath thy span we march 
Even from our birth |!’ 
We purpose en enariy examination of MSS. of P.. 
though we plead guilty to soine tittie apprehension— 
not of their deiciencies—but their bulk. 


the felicitous style of wamen to be, that they gene- 
rally write from their own experiences,—speaking of 
matters as they are affected éy them, and investing 
themselves with no parade of authorship. It may 
aleu be conjectured that they have a nicer feeling of 
the propriety of things, and more tact in putitog 
‘right words into right places,’ than men can fairly 
ciaim credit for. 

Gratifying as is the communication of our friend at 
E., it is, a3 a whole, of too local a nature for inser- 
tion. We may, however, avail ourselves of that por- 
tion of the epistle which can with propriety be laid 
before the pubiie, and which wiil not fail of exciting 
interest. 

J. C.’s Epigrams are without point, and the subject 
of his Essay is exceedingly iil-chosen: yet we can 
conscientiously bid him ut despatr 

Peiixs, Ve W., und M. A. M., shall hear from us. 
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CICCHETTVS ITALIAN CLASSICS, 
This day is published, in a neat cabinet size, and em- 
bellished with a beautiful engraving, Vol. I., price 
103. 6d. boards, containing 


A DIVINA COMMEDIA DI DANTE 
ALIGUIERI. With Notes, explanatory of the 
dimicult passages and accents to fucilitate the reading 
of the author. 
Edited by SIGNOR CICCHETTI, 

Professor of the Italian Language to the Society of 
Arts and Sciences, and late Professor to the Royal 
Academy of Music. 

Published by C.S. Arnold, 21, Tavistock Street, 

Covent Garden. 
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This day is published, in | vol. 8vo. 6s. 6d. boards, 
GENERAL VIEW of the PRESENT 
SYSTEM of PUBLIC EDUCATION in 
FRANCE; and of the Laws, Regulations, and 
Courses of Study in the different Faculties, Colleges, 
and inferior Schools which now compose the Royal 
University of that Kingdom; preceded by a short 
History of the University of Paris before the Revolu- 
tion. By DAVID JOHNSTON, M.D. 
Fellow of the Royal College of Surgeons of Edinburgh. 
Printed for Oliver and Boyd, Edinburgh; and Geo. 
B. Whittaker, London. 
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On Wednesday, the 4th of February, will be pub. 
lished, in one vol. Svo. price 30s, 


VALENTINE. VERSES; or, Lines of 
Truth, Love, and Virtue. 
By the Rev. RICHARD COBBOLD, A.M, 


Containing two Portraits by Worthington, and illus: 
trated with upwards of One Hundred Original De 
sign-, drawn and executed by the Author, 

Printed by E. Shatders, Ipswich; and sold by R. 
Ackerinann, London, 





Jnst published, by R. Ackermann, J01, Strand, 
London, 
WNGLAND, SCOTLAND, and IRE. 


4 LAND, ip Four Volumes, price 42s. being the 
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' Fifteenth Divisien of the WORLDIn MINIATURE: 
‘containing a Description of the Manners, Customs, 


Character, and Co-tinnes of the People; 
with 83 Celoured [Engsavings.—The 


accompanied 
DIVISIONS of 


i this Work already published are as follow :— 


t 


1. Illyria and Dajmatia, 2 vols.—2. Western Africa, 


4 vol<.—3. “Turkey, 6 vols.—4. Hindoostan, 6 yois,— 
®. Persia, 3 vois.—6. Russia, 4 vols.—7. Austria, 2 
vols.—&. China,..2 vuls.--9. Japan, 1 vo!l.—i0. Ne. 


'therands, | vol.—Itl. the South Sea Islands, 2 vols, 


In reply to L.'s query :—We iimagine the secret of jl 





. Asiatic Islands, 2 vols.—13. Vibct and India 
beyond the Ganges, 1 voel,—l4. Spain aud Portugal, 
2 vols. 











Now ready, 8vo. price 5s. in beards, 
MOHE CATO MAJOR of CICERO: 
with a Double Translation, fur the use of Stv- 
dents on the Hamiltonian System. 

The advantages of the doubie over the singte trans. 
lation, particulasiy for those who learn without the 
aid of a teacher, have been unanswerab!ly shown bya 
celebrated writer inthe Edinburzh Review. 

Books on the same plan for other languages are in 
preparation. 

*,* The L-ELIUS of CICERO will be ready very 
shortly, and with the Cato Major will form one Svo, 
volume. 

Published by Hunt and Clark, York Street, Covent 
Gaiden. Sold aiso by J. Sutherland, Edinburgh, and 
A. Graham, Dublin. 





NEW WORK ON THE TEETH, 
This day is published, in Svo. price 1-4. boards, 
4 hehe SURGERY of the TEETH ; exu- 
biting anew Method of Treating the Di-eases 
of the Teeth and Gums, with Remarks on the Present 
State of Dental Surgery, and the more prevalent 
abuses of the Art. 
Ry LEONARD KOECKER, 
Surgeon-Dentist, Doctor in Medicine and Surgery; 
Member of the Medical and Linnean Societies, and 
of the Academy of Natural Science of Philadelphia, 
Printed for Thomas and George Underwood. 82, Fleet 
Street. 
‘ Books of this kind too often abound with quack- 
e1y; of which, however, althoneh sume passages 
might have been omitted without detriment to che vo- 


‘lume, we are happy in being able to acquit Mr. 


Koeeker’s.’—The Lancet, Sept. 9, 1826. 

‘The volume, is one, indeed, fyom which those in- 
terested in this branch of the art will derive much in- 
formation, and shows Mr. Koecker to be a man of 
good medical education, as well as of considerable re- 
search.’—London Medical and Physical Journal, Oct. 
1526. 

‘The volume of Mr. Koecker, though directed prin- 
cipally to the teeth, proves the great advantage of stu- 
dying a single branch of medicai scienge, after having 
acquired a knowledge of the general principles of the 
whole: and if not without faults, which we may 
point out, is certainly a better work, and more gene 
rally instiuctive, than any other we are acquainted 
with.’—London Medical Repository and Review, Oct. 
1826. 

‘We have reason to know that Mr. Koecker is 4 
very excellent practical dentist ; and that the zeal 
and ability with which he manages every operation te 
undertakes, are truly praiseworthy.’—Dr. Johnsons 
Medical and Chirurgicail Review, Jan. 1827. 

‘With these remarks, we beg leave once more to 
recommend the work to the medical profession, % 
one well deserving of their attention; and trom the 
perusal of which, intelligent practitioners cannot fail 
to derive hints that may be highly beneficial in gene 
ral practice.’—Anderson’s Quarterly Medical Review, 
Jan. 1827. , 
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Glasgow; by all Bookseliers and Newsvenders ; 


and at Paris, by M. Mather & Co., Libraires, Paseage Dauphine, 
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